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ST. MARYS CHURCH, SHERBORNE, 
DORSETSBIBS. 

This magnificent pile of building contains spednena of 
different styles of architecture : in the porch and transcept 
of the south side, and at the lower part of the west en4 
and north side are some semicircular arches with mould- 
ings, characteristic of the Norman era ; but the upper 
part of the nave and tower, with the east end, the aislesy 
and some chapek, display the style of architeeture which 
prevailied in the reign of Henry VI. when the greater part 
of the Church was rebuilt, dfter a fire occasioned through 
a dispute between the monks and townsmen, and which 
origmated in the triffing circumstance of removing the 
font. Leland says, the latter were so irritated, that a 
priest of Albadlows shot a shaft with fire into the top <4 
the Church that divided the east part, which was used by 
the monks, from that frequented by the town. This par- 
tition happening at the time to be thatched, the roof 
was soon in a blaze, and nearly the whole Church was 
consumed. The interior is light, lofty, and spacious, 
having the roof supported by numerous groins springing 
from the side aisles ; at the intersection of the tracery 
. work are a number of shields bearing different arms^ 
with roses, portcoUisicsj and other cut devices. 



8T. MABV'S tHUBCH, 8HERB0EN£. 

Many chapels of ease belong to this Churchy which 
having been both cathedral and conventual, was made 
paroohial on the dinolutiony when it was purchase^i by 
the inhabitants and the vicar for 100 marks. In the ori- 
ginal Church Ethelbaldj king of the West Saxons, and 
Ethelbert his brother, grandsons to Egbert, were buried. 

On the north side of tiie Chuvdi were the cloisters 
and domestic buildings belonging to the abbey ; somf 
Msall portions of the former remain, together with 
the refectory, which extended the whole length of th^ 
«est end of the cloister, and is nearly entire,, but divided 
Mo three stories, which are «U ofcupied by maduaery 
lor a silk manufaetory. 

Aidgoimng the east end of the church is the fren 
ndMoU foundnd by Edward VI. This school has been 
forerand by exitseUnnt precepton, and has produced ser 
vend eminent characters. Over the door Is the following 
inacriptuMi >^* EDWARDI imperiQ patet hie schola 
IMiblicaSEXTI Gcamattcc cnpidis nobUe REGIS opus/* 
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TJJB GRBAT OAK AT SILTON, 

J^OMSETSHIRE. 

In a Urge field to the eastward of the parish church of 
Silton, upon a ridge which appears to have been formerly 
a boundary hed|^y though now almost leveHed by the 
repeated operations of the plough for years, with the 
surrounding soil, stands this venerable forester. Though 
it cannot be said to rank with tlie veiy .first class of the 
large oaks of this kingdom, yet is it of very considerable 
sice, and must be allowed to stand foremost in the se- 
cond class ; but in point of form and picturesque effect, 
it yields to none; its hollowed trunk, having scarce 
any intestinal Hfe ; its head bald, yet mi^estic in decay, 
and many of its lateral limbs withered, presenting a 
fine contrast to the few vigorous survivors. 

This tree, exclusive of its other pretensions, has 
been rendered memorable from having been the fovourite 
haunt of judge Wyndham, under the shade of which he 
was wont to regale himself with his pipe, during hb 
vacation from the labours of his profession, and at the 
same time enjoy the rich, cheerful, and extensive pro- 
spect it'commands. 

The judge's mansion, now a farm-house, lay a little 
way above it, to which the field over which this monarch 



THE ORBAT OAK AT SILTON, 

«f the i^ve extended its branches, was a sort of pad- 
dock or plepsureable appendage. Sir Hugh Wyndham, 
knight, was first one of the barons of the Exchequer, 
then removed to be puisne judge of the Common Pleas, 
and died in the exercise of his juridical duties, at a very 
advanced age, whilst attending the Norfolk circuit, and 
was buried in the chureh of Silton. 

The village of Silton lies in a most beautiful part of 
Dorsetshire, at the eastern extremity of the county, 
bordering on Wiltshire, in the hundred of Redlane, seven 
miles from Shaftsbury. The church is a rectory, but its 
structure, for that country, has nothing to entitle it to 
particular notice, either as to its exterior or internally,- 
with exception to a white marble monument of admir- 
able sculpture, erected to the memory of judge Wynd- 
ham, representing a full-length ' figure of him in his 
robes. The village is most charmingly situated, on a 
gentle declivity, looking over a tract, prettily varied 
with wood and pleasing inequalities of surface, a view 
terminating with the obelisk, a conspicuous object in the 
grounds of Stourhead. 



ABBOTSBURY ABBEY. 
DORSETSHIRE. 

This ODce splendid and extensive Abbey was foonded^. 
according to some historians, by Orcus or UfIlus, steward 
of the royal palace to Canute, and Thola his wife, aboui 
the year 1026, for Benedictines i but by others it is as- 
serted, that Orcus only expelled the secolar canons, who 
had for some time before been established here, and in» 
trqdoced regular ones in their room. Edward the Con- 
fessor bestowed upon the Benedictines of Abbotsbury all 
"wrecks found on the shores near the place, which were 
afterwards confirmed to them by Henry I. who likewise 
added many immunities and privileges. 

Of this Abbey so little remains, that it becomes ex- 
tremely difficult to trace the arrangements of its parts i 
the most extensive portion of the ruins are used as a barn ; 
but whether originally devoted to that purpose or not is 
now unknown. It is surrounded by a parapet, commu* 
nicating with turrets at its angles ; only half of this build- 
ing is now in use. The walls of the other portion being 
in a ruinous state,, are beautifully varied with the appen- 
dages with which nature has clothed. them, and afford a 
most striking contrast to the part now occupied. The 
gate-bouse, formerly (he principal entrance to the Abbey, 



ABBOTSBURY ABBET. 

a portion of the a4Joining walls, the dormitory, now used* 
as a stable, a ruinous porch which apparently belonged 
to the conventual church,. andtv^ t^iiildlni^, conjectured 
to be the malt house and brew house of the original csta* 
bliiihraent, are a\> the other imrts of which the least- 
traces are left. The gate* house or entrance consists of a- 
iarge pointed arch, the interior of which is groined, and a 
small portal separated from it by a broad buttress ; oyer 
them are some of the ancient chambers, now used as a 
depnsFt for'*corn, and other purposps* Considering the 
general devastation of this Abbey, it is rather surprising, 
that this part has received so littlQ injury. 

The church, which contained the remains of the 
founders, Orcos and his wife, with descendants of their 
family, together with many eminent personages, is to- 
tally destroyed, except the before- mentioned porch: a 
conception therefore can only be formed of its original 
splendour, from a knowledge of the numerous chantries 
and chapels which were attached to it. The principal 
of these, St. Mary's chapel, was in all its parts most ex- 
quisitely wrought, and finished in the purest style of Eng- 
lish architecture. At the dissolution of monasteries the 
manor of Abbotsbury, together with the Abbey, were 
granted to sir Giles Strange ways, who preserved the cha- 
pel of St. Mary as a place of sepulture for himself and 
family, and near it erected a substantial mansion with 
part 6f tiie Abbey materials ; but both chapel and 
mansion were levelled to the ground during the civil wars 



•ill tlie Migii df GhartM I. at wbfch time alio Ihe iii«rit»> 
riOHS woffk •t destroy lag the Abbey was coaipleted t» 
HeaHj tlie state Im whicb it mom lemainB. 

AbbelBtarj^ aa iaoon&lderable aiarket-fown, is »Mb^ 
pleil ia a ▼«Ucy» lurroondfed by bills of grpat atagnitadcv. 
at the distance of aboat one mile from the sea-shore, and 
consists of three streets dividediiearly into the t'orra of the 
letter Y. The buildings are of stone f. the number of 
houses is 173, the inhabitants are 778, whose principal 
employment is fishing. 

On an eminence, half a mile south-west from the 
town, stands a small ancient edifice, called St. Catharine's 
Chapel, which, from the loftiness of its situation, and its 
own height, series both for a sea and land mark. The 
materials with which it is built are a reddish stone, ob* 
tained from the hill upon which it stands: the whole 
building, although but recently repaired, is going fast to 
decay. 

At the end of a ridge of hills,^ about a mile and a 
half west of Abbotsbury, is an old fortification called. 
Abbotsbury Castle ; its form is nearly square, with the 
angles rounded ofi*. On the north side is a rampart, and 
on the south another; but neither of them rise above the 
area. On the east side are two very high and thick ram- 
parts, and on the west are two others, but not equal iiv 
height or thickness to those on the east. 

The greatest curiosities to strangers who visit Ab« 
botsbury, excepting those already mentioned, are the 



ABBOTSBVRY ABBCt^* 

Decoy and the Swannery. The Decoy ii about one mite 
south* west from the town, and is well covered witk 
wood ; here great nnniiben of wild fowl resort, and arc 
taken. Not far from the Decoy is the Swannery, in 
which are kept 600 or TOO. swans ; formerly as many, 
thousands 1 
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CERNE ABBEY, 
DORSETSHIRE, 

Cernb is asmaH town, pleasantly sitaated in a valley 
watered by the river Ceroe, from which the town derives 
its name. This place is only remarkable on account of the 
remains of its Abbey, which, according^ to various authori- 
ties, was founded by St. Augustine, who, io his zeal for the 
conversion of the Saxons, is said to have visited ^heseparts^ 
** Among the MSS. at the public library, Cambridge, 
formerly belonging to bishop Moore, is one of very high 
antiquity, supposed to have been the property of Ceme 
Abbey. It includes a collection of lessons and prayers, 
written in the ancient Saxon character; and in several 
leaves inserted in the beginning, contains, according to the% 
tmstom of those ages, particulars relating to the Abbey. 
It begins with grants and indulgences to the faithful visit- 
ing and offering np their devotions at the several altars 
here, as likewise accounts of the respective dedications, 
lists of the Abbey possessions, and various other particu- 
lars. This house was surrendered by the abbot and six- 
teen monks in 1589, when it was valued at <£515 : 17 : 10}." 
At this time few remains of this splendid Abbey are 
-existing : of the church no vestiges are to be seen; some 
idea, however, may be formed of its magnificence, by the 



'CFRKE ABBEY. 

•aamber of altan and chantries recorded as bdongingto it. 
The gatehouse Is the principal fragment, being still in 
tolerable presenratioBi it consisis of a stately square 
•embattled tower of three stories. In the lower room are 
two escutcheons, coBlaiaiig the arms of the monastery 
«nd those of Richard earl of Cornwall. 

Other Ttliet of the Abbey are a large stone baro, 
-M^pported by bottresscs, staadnig at a small distance ftoni 
4he gatehonse ; traces of the ancient park and gardcaa, 
ivhich are known by the name of Bea«f air i and nortii 
•of these a large square artat with deubia I 
<«iter ditch. 
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BffRKY-FOMEROY CASTLE; 
DBrONSHiaE*. 

Thm magnificent fortress was erected by Ralph de le 
Pomeroy, who came into £n|;land with William the Con* 
^eror ; for the serrices that he rendered to that mo* 
narch in his expedition he was rewarded with fifty-eight 
lordships in this county : his progeny resided here tilt 
about the year 1550, when sir Thomas Pomeroy sold the 
manor to Edward Seymonr> duke of Somerset, from 
whom it has descended to the present duke. During 
the civil wan in the reign of Charles I. the Castle was 
dismantled, since which time it has been in a^state of 
decay, and now presents one of the most picturesque and 
delightful views that this part of the country affords. 
Within the court, and even on the ruins of the walls, are 
trees apparently of forty or fifty years growth, in a state 
of high luxuriance ; these are intermixed with a variety 
of shrubs, profusely scattered among the broken walls, 
composing a scene of great interest and beauty. 

The Castle is approached through a thick wood ex- 
tending along the slope of a range of hills, that entirely 
intercepts any prospect to the south : the northern side 
is enclosed by a steep ridge, covered with oak, so that 
the Castle appears entirely secluded in a beautiful vale. 



BERRY-POMBROY CASTLE. 

Its form was orig;inally quadrangular, having but one 
entrance, whieh was on the south side, between twa 
hexagonal towers, through a double gateway. Over the 
first may still be seen the arms of the Pomeroys. Above 
the gateway is a small room, supposed to be the chapel ; 
it is supported by three pillars and circular arches. The 
xemuns of the interior or quadrangle are of a much 
later date than the rest of the building : this quadrangle 
was intended for sr most noble structure, and thougiL 
never completed^ it cost the Seymours no less than» 
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EXETER^ 

JbEFONSHIRE. 

KxsTERy called the etnpotium of the wett, it a city of 
great antiquity, and though its exact origin cannot be 
ascertuned, there i« sufficient reason to l>elieve that it 
was a settlement of the Britons long^ before the Roman 
invasion. Its name, in the tankage of the Britons, 
signified the prosperous chief city in the wood : it was 
likewise called Caer Isc, and Caer Rydh; the former 
signifying its situation on the banks of the Isc, the lat- 
ter the colour of the soil round the castle : it is scarcely 
probable that such names would have been given to it, 
if it had not l>een of British origin. This place is sup- 
posed to have been a very considerable Roman station, 
though some have asserted that we have no remains' in 
proof of such a circumstance : in answer to this, it may 
be remarked that the destruction occasioned by the in* 
roads of the Danes and Saxons, the erection of religi- 
ous houses, for the foundations of which and for their 
cemetaries the old remains most have been removed, 
and, in short, the complete rebuilding of the town, 
since its destruction by Gaeno, king of Denmark, in 
lOOS, must have contributed to the decomposition of old 
nuterials^ and con8cquently render the discoveiy of an* 
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«XBTM. 

Equities if not impottible» yet extremely rare. Not- 
withstanding all these circumsUnoes* many Roman re- 
mains and coins have be^n found here ; some of the lat« 
ter liave been discovered in the walls. 

Another convincing proof of this city having been m 
Koman residence Is the Penates, or household gods, that, 
with other antiquities, were found here in the year 1778, 
in digging a cellar under a house in High Sti;pet, at tlie 
comer of Broad Gate, a description of which was trans- 
mitted by dean Mills to the Society of Antiquaries, as 
follows : <* They lay within a narrow space, and not 
more than three or four feet below the present pavement 
of the cellar. The first a female figure, representing 
either the goddess Ceres or Fortune, four inches and a 
half high, dressed in a long loose garment, covering the 
whole of her body ; her hair adorned with a diadem, 
like those which appear on the heads of Livia and Tra- 
jan's queens ; her hair, tied behind, flowed down her 
back, her left hand broken off ; in her right was a cor- 
nucopia. The folds of the drapery were so corroded by 
rust as to exhibit few traces of the original workman- 
ship. Two statues of mercury, one four inches and a 
half long, the other four and a quarter. The former a 
perfect and well-'proportioned figure : instead of a bon- 
net, or petasus, the wings on the head grow out between 
the hair; he has no wings on his feet; a long loose 
garment, doubled! on his left shoulder, passing under 
the upper part of the arm, is brought over it bdow the 



BXKTSft. 

eibow, and hangs hAi way down lib leg ; bis left hand, 
though turned up as if it contained something, is empty; 
hSs right holds a purse. The other statue of Mercury 
had the petasus and wings on his feet, was more clothed 
than the other figure ; his garment entirely covering his 
right arm and side, and reaching down almost to his 
feet ; his left arm in a similar attitude, with the other 
ll^re, but the shape of the purse in the right hand is 
different. The fourth statue represents Mars or some 
Roman warrior completely armed, with a high crested 
helmet, coat of mail, and boots, covering the whole 
front of the leg; both the hands broken off. The last 
of the figures only two inches and a quarter in height : 
from the delicacy of its make, thcf turn of the counter 
nance and dress of the hadr seems applicable only to 
Apollo ; the right hand broken off at the elliow, the left 
holding something like a linen cloth, but so covered with 
rust that its form could not be ascertained. These five 
househuld gods were found surrounded by a considerable 
quantity of large oyster-shells : there were also, in th^ 
same mass, fragments of two urns, of different colours 
and kinds of earth ; one of a dark brown, the other a 
bright red, the latter in particular very highly glazed, 
and adorned with fancied borders and figures in relief." 
The city of Exeter has been several times besieged, 
but the greatest distresses that it experienced were in- 
flicted by the Danes, who, in the time of Alfred, in 
violation of treaty, surprised and routed the lung's 
D 2 



*]MnCiiieti| and momitiiis tiieir stM(b» rode to^xileffv 
and continued there for the winter. Alfred, coOecttng 
all his forces, invested the city by land, and blocked up 
the harboiir with a fleet. A Danish sqnadron bringing 
supplies to the besieged was defeated by Alfred's ships, 
which .occasioned the Danes to capitulate and to -evacu- 
ate the city and all the territories of the West Sazona. 

The devastation of Gueno, already adverted to, waa 
succeeded by the siege under William the Norman, who 
having invested the city, compelled the inhabitants to 
surrender, and to take an oath of allegiance. 

Exeter was garrisoned in the reign of Stephen, for 
the empress, by the earl of Devon, but being quickly 
recovered by the king, the earl t<x>k refoge in the Isle 
of Wight, where he was soon ahrested, and banished 
from the kingdom; The next siege was in the reign of 
Henry VII. when Perken Warbeck assembled an army 
of 4000 men, and marching to Exeter, endeavoured to 
batter down the gates and walls with stones and iron 
bars (having no ordnance), and at length had recourse 
to fire. The citiaens, perceiving great danger, let down 
from the waU certain messengers, to advertise the king, 
and then kindled fires within tiie gates, for the pur- 
pose of keeping out the assailants ; by which means 
they remained secure till his arrival, who soon raised 
the siege. The last siege was in the time of £d» 
ward VI. and was occasioned by an insurrection of ^a 
'.people of Devon and Cornwall, on account of tbe|>nK 



pofled ehmagSB in reBgion. The siege Iksted thittjr-flVe 
4syt^ and- the inhabitants were reduced to feed upon 
horseflesh andotlier loathsome food. 

Eketer is remarkable for its magnificent cathedl*a1, 
which is singularly interesting, from the various styles 
of architecture that compose it. From a very early pe- 
riody it received progressive improvement till the time of 
bishop Quevil, in 1281, and' to him we are prihcfpally in- 
debted for the beauty and' magnitude of the present ca- 
thedral. The uniformity of the> structure, as it stands 
at present, seems to denote that the whole is the fruit of 
one grand design. Hooker, in his Worthies of Devon, 
says, that Q^evil first began to enlarge and increase his 
ehur^hr from the chancel downwards. In constructing 
tiie choir, he appears to have retained the old walls, 
which were altered and perforated with large windows,. 
to correspond with his whole plan. The two ponderous , 
Norman towers were great obstacles to the completion of 
the building with exact symmetry^ and the prelate 
thought it more prudent to convert them into transocpts 
than to destroy them, and erect new cross aisles in their 
place : yet this was a daring attempt, and required great 
skill, as the architect was obliged to take away one side 
of each towejr, nearly half its height from the ground, 
and construct a large and mighty arch, to support the 
remaining upper part. U now became necessary to have 
laige windows in the towers, to light the new-formed^ 
tnuQs^pty and tocovrespond wi^ those introduced intft* 



the upper part of the choir : one w«s aeoor^asly ineeri- 

ed in the north or St. Paul's tower^ -and another in the 
south or St John's tower, in 1286. It appears that this 
hishop did not entirely complete the cathedral, for in the 
time of his successor Button great sums were expended 
upon the work. The choir was not finished till 1318» in 
the time of bishop Stapleton. The enthronization of 
this bishop was attended with great solemnity ; when 
he came to the east gate of the city, he alighted from his 
horse, and walked in procession on black cloth, laid in 
the street for that purpose, attended on each side by a 
gentleman of high rank. He was received at Broad 
Gate by the chapter and choir, in their vestments : Te 
Deum was sung before him, and such an entertainment 
afterwards made, that, according to Hooker, a year's re- 
venue of the see would not be sufficient to discharge the 
expense. 

The situation of Exeter is commanding and plea- 
sant : it stands upon the acclivity of an eminence, on 
the eastern bank of the river Exe, which flows in a cir^ 
cular direction round its south-west side. 
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TOTNESS CHURCH, 
DEVONSHIRE. 

This Church, which is a handsome structure, wa» 
erected in the fourteenth century ; it underwent some 
repairs about twenty-five years a|^o, when the beautiful 
symmetry was destroyed by various tasteless alterations 
in the windows and other parts of the fabric. The 
chancel is separated from the body of the Church by an 
elegant screen of ornamental tracery, in stone-work; 
but the altar-piece, instead of corresponding with the 
rest of the building, is of Grecian design, having a. 
classical semi-dome, supported by Corinthian pillars. 

The date of the foundation of this Church was 
unknown till about four years ago, when the south-east 
pinnacle was struck by lightning, in a violent storm, 
and in its fall, besides other considerable damage, beat 
in the roof of a small room over the porch : in this roonk 
were two chests full of old records and papers, which, 
becoming exposed by this accident, among them wa» 
found a grant from bbhop Lacy for forty days indulgence 
** to those people who had or might contribute any 
thing towards rebuilding 4he Church at Totness." llufr 
was dated at Chudleigh, where the bishops of Exeter 
had a palace^ 143S. It may be observedi in confirma* 



TOTNBM CHURCH. 

tlon, that the armi of Lacy, vix. three shoTellen headt 
on a shield, can yet be seen on the porch, thouf^h nearly 
obliterated. 

The town of Totness boasts of high antiquity : the 
Roman foss-way, extending from north to south, through 
Devonshire and Somersetshire, begun here. The situa- 
tion of the town is extremely fine. The number of 
houses is S94: these are principally disposed in one 
street, about three quarters of a mile in length, termi- 
nated on the east by a bridge, over the river Dart. It 
was formerly surrounded by a wall, and had four gates i 
the east and north gates are now standing. 
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EDDYSTONE ROCKS AND I^tOtlT- 
HOUSE, 

VErONBHIItE. 

Tbx Eddyitonc Rocks an titttattd abvnt t^*«lve ttAlH 
and a .half from the middle of Plymoutii Souild : they 
wre lo cx|»ied to the swelk from the Atiadtie and the 
Bcf of Biseay» that the WM«» Ir^uently b<«Ak upoti 
them with ineredible t^ty. The nuilieiDUB shipwi^eks 
upon these Rocks sug^sted the necessity of e^eting 
flo«ie beacon, by which the danger might be avoided, and 
accordingly a Light^houie was built in the year 1696, 
by Mr. Henry Winstanley, of Littleb«rg in Ess^t. This 
buildiBg continued till the year 1709, when toflie re- 
pain beiiig necessary « Mr. Winstaftley Went to duptirtn- 
tend the workmen. On departing for the Rocks, tils 
friends remonstrated with him upon the danger to wbick 
be woald be exposed in staeh tempestaons weather : he 
replied, he was so well asswed of the strength of his 
building, that he should only wish lo be there in the 
greatest storm that ever blew under the face of the hea- 
vens, that he might see what effect it would have upon 
the structure* TMs wish was fotalfy gratilied, for while 
he was there, one of the most tremeodotts storms ever 



kODTSTONS ROCKS AND LIGHT-HOUSE. 

remembeml swept the boildtn^, with all its inmates, in- 
to the bosom of the deep. 

The second Light-house was bepin in 1706, and 
completed in about two yean. This was destroyed by 
fire on the 8d of December 1755. Two men that were 
within at the time of the accident saved themselves by 
taking shelter in a cleft of the Rock, where, it being 
low water, they remained secure till a vessel arrived for 
their assistance. 

A very particular account of this conflagration, 
which was attended with some uncommon circumstances, 
may be found in Brayley's Beauties of England and 
Wales. 

The third and present Light-house was erected by 
Mr. Smeaton, in the course of the years 1757, 8, and 
9, the last stone being set on the 26th of August 1759. 
The height of the main column was then found to be 
seventy feet; the lantern and cupulo were afterwards 
added, and the whole surmounted by a gilt ball. The 
lantern is an octagon, the frame-work composed of cast- 
iron and copper ; the outside and basement of the edi- 
fice is of granite ; the interior is cluetly of Portland 
stone. Round the upper ^tore-room is the following 
inscription, sunk upon the stone. 

EXCRPT THE LORD UUILD THE HOUSE, 
JHEY LABOUR IN VAIN THAT BUILD IT. 

Psalm cxxvii. 
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NORTH LEWE, 
DEVONSHIRB. 

North Lewe is a secluded village, situated in the hun- 
dred of Black Torrington, in the county of Devon, and 
is distant four miles S. W. by S. from Hatterleigh. 

The church of North Lewe is a small ancient edifice, 
having an embattled tower at the west end, with a rude 
pinnacle on each corner. It possesses nothing remark- 
able either in its architecture or monuments $ the intexior 
is Utted up in the ancient manner, with open seats. The 
living is a rectory^ valued in the king's books at j£S7 : 8 : 9 
p§r anuufttf and the king is the patron. The resident 
population of this parish, in the year 1801, was 683. 

The only subject of antiquity, worthy of particular 
notice, is the remains of a stone cross which stands near 
the centre of the village, at no great distance from the 
church. The shaft is entirely destroyed, the other por- 
tion consists of three tier of steps surmounted by the or- 
namental basement of the shaft: these are much dilapi- 
dated ; the ornaments are cinque and quatre-foils; the 
upper tier of the steps has been likewise ornamented, but 
only two of the quatre-foils are now visible. These crosses 
are supposed by some to have been objects of worship ; 
but Mr. Clarke, speaking of ancient crosses, says, << I am 



NOftTH LBWB. 

far from sutpectinif that our anceaton were ao Tery weak 
as to offer to it any thini; like that which was due to the 
Creator alone, or to have proceeded farther than a pro- 
found respect towards what they might consider a me- 
morial of redemption. Lest I should, however, go out of 
my depth in a theological question, I shall refer to the 
casuists for the distinctions usually made on the term 
worship; including, say they, respect, honour, reverence, 
and adoration. It is sufficient for me to notice, that» 
among the 'Saxons, the wisest of the people were wor- 
ship-worthy, every one in his own degree. Again, when 
the lady Eadgith, queen to the Confessor, died at Win- 
chester, seven nights after Christmas, 1075, the king 
(William I.) permitted her to be brought to Westminster, 
with great worship, and buried with her lord, king Ed^ 
ward. Worshipped, then meant, with our ancestors, no- 
thing more than respected and honoured, and always ha4 
its degree of relation ; and when we address our raayora 
and magistrates as your worship, and have our right wor«t 
shipful companies, &c.; so, far from supposing them 
otrjects of adoration, we deem them at present treated 
with but an inferior degree of respect, and such that might 
reasonably offend, if bestowed on the lower rank of ouj^ 
nobiUty." 
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PLYMPTON, OR PLYMPTON EARLS, 

DEVON. 

Plitmftok issitQated in a benuti^il vale, aboot a miTe 
from the river Plym, on the sooth -east side. It is a mar* 
ket-town, and was formerly part of the honour of Plymp- 
fon, to which ei^ty-nine knights' fees were annexed. 
This honour was granted by Henry I. to Richnrd de 
Rivers, afterwards earl of Devon, who made it the capi- 
tal of his barony. His chief residence was the cnstfe, 
which stood on thecorth side of the town, and included a 
space of nearly two aeres : it was surrounded by a hrgh 
ilimpart and a ditch of great depth ; these are still re- 
maining, together with an artificial mount, seventy fret 
high and 800 in circnmferencv ; some fragments of walls 
are yet standing upon its summit, which are of great 
fhickness. There are few other vestiges of this once for- 
midable fortress $ ftnd it may almost be said of it, that 
tbere is extant 



• no honorable note. 



N« chronicle of all its warlike pride. 
To testify what oncv it was, how great, 
How glorious, and how feared/' 



PLYMPTON. 

The Aunily of Rivera Invested the (own of Plympton 
with many considerable privileges ; its charter of incor- 
poration, according to Dr. Brady^ wat granted hy Bald- 
win de Riven, and afterwards confirmed by Edward III. 
Richard II. and other socceeding monarchs. The corpo- 
ration consists of a mayor, recorder, and eight principal 
burgesses. The first return to parliament was made io 
the reign of Edward I. The town consists of two prin* 
cipol streets ; the number of houses is Uttle more thair 
SOO. The parish church is a very lofty and- handsome 
structure, built entirely of hewn rooor*stone ; it has 4 
fine porch on the south and three large aisles* and two 
smaller ones on each of its sides i the tower is square 
and nearly 130 feet in height. This church is estecused- 
one of the most spacious in the county; it is ap-^ 
pendant to that at Plympton St. Mary» which will b0: 
hereafter noticed. Near the church is a free-school^ 
erected in the year 1654 by one of the executors of 
Eliaeus Hele, esq. of Fardel, who bequeathed «f'150a 
per annum to be expended in charitable uses. Tbi» 
school was the first essay in the art of drawing of tbe 
great sir Joshua Reynolds, who has rendered- Plympton. 
interesting in the annals of literature, as being the place 
of his nativity. He was born on the 16th of July, 178S» 
and was for some time instructed In the classics by his 
father ; but at an. early age his inelinatioa fiir that art, 
of which he afterwards becamct so celebrated a pfpfeuor, 
began to display itself, and his imperfect attempts at 
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PLrMPTON* 

ddtiMiatlon were enconraged by bb father, who was him- 
self fond of drawings, and bad a small collection of ana- 
tomical and other prints. The yoong artist's first essays 
^ere made in copying several little things done by two 
of bis elder sisters, who had likewise a turn for the art ; 
snd he afterwards copied such prints as he met with 
among his father's books, particularly those which were 
giveii in the translation of Plutarch's Lives, published by 
Bryden. But his principal fund of imittltion was Jacob 
Cat's book of Emblems, which his great grandmother by 
the father's side, a Dutch woman, had brought with her 
from HoHand. When he was but eight years old, he 
read wittr great avidity and pleasure The Jesuits Per- 
spective^ a book which happened to lie on the window--' 
seat of his fatbei^s parlour ; and made himself so com- 
pletely a majSter of it, that (frotn the information givetf 
to one 6t his particular friends) he never afterwards had- 
occasimi to study any other treatise on that subject. He' 
then attempted to dt-aw the school at Plympton, a build- 
ing elevated on stope pillars ; and Me did it so well, that' 
bit fiither said, *' Now this exemplifies what the author 
of the .< Penfpectrve* asierts in his preface — that, by 
ofbser ving the rfiie^ laid down in his took, a roan may do 
WOiMtertf ; for this Is wonderful.'*. 

When ntrt much above seventeen years of age his 
ftcther plated him under Hddson, the most distinguished 
artim of that tltee. 

It 1749 he Wfts ^rried by captain (afterwards lordy 



FlYMPTOW. 

KrppH to Italy, where he stayed threje^ean, but of the 
course of bit studies %vbile he remained there little eaa 
now he known. Ou his return from Italy he bked alari^e 
house in Newport Street t and the first spccHneo he gave 
of his abilities is said to have been a boy*8 head in a 
turban, richly painted in the style of Rembrandt, whirb 
so attracted Hudson*s attention, that he called every day 
to see it in its pnif^ress { and perceiving at last no trace of 
his own manner left, he exclaimed, ** By &— d, Reynold!^ 
you don't paint so well as when >ott left England.** — A 
whole-length, portrak of his friend and patron admiral' 
Keppt^l, exhibited such powers, ihat he was at once con- 
sidered to be at the head of bis profession. Little remaiiw 
to be ndded, but that he was one whom the most rare and 
enviable prosperity could not spoil, his whole life to the 
time of the fnilure of his sight, being passed in the dill, 
gent and unwearied pursuit of his art, at once bis busi- 
ness and his pleasure, uninterrupted by sicknea or mbtbr* 
tune. The hours necessary for relaxation were chieHy 
spent in the con>pany of his numerous friends and acquaint* 
ance: and at bis table, for above thirty years, were 
orraslonally assembled all the taste, talents, and genius 
of the three kingdoms i men who were remarkable for 
their attainments in literature or fhe arts, for their exer- 
tions in the pulpit or at the bar, in the senate or the 
field. As an author, a character in which he appears 
scarcely le«8 eminent than in that of i| painter, we pro* 
bably owe bis exertioos to bis sitnatioo in the Royal 



Academy of Arts, in ike instiiutioD of which, id the ;^ear 
1769, he hud a princip!^ share ; and, being uuquestioii- 
ably or tbe first rank *in his profession, be was unani- 
mousf y elected the inresideflt. ' 

He died after acoiifineiitent of n^ar three months, at 
at his Yiouse iQ<»Leice«ter Fields, on Tbur^iday eveuiu^, 
Feb: 23| 1792. 

Plynipton St. Mary, at a short distance from Earh 
Plympton, is Uie most extensive parish of any in the 
county of Devon, being near six miles loVig from south-* 
west to north-east, and more than tve from south-east to 
north-west. It is bounded ou the south by part of Plym* 
stock aiid Brixton^ on tlie east by part of Brixton and 
Ermlngtun, on the north by part of Comwood, and oa 
tlie west by part of Shaugh, Bickleigh, and Eg^buckland. 
The north side of this parish is very highly situated, lind 
affords very grand views of the sea, and other interesting 
objects. Leland says, 

** Plymptonn Marie is so caullid bycause the Chirch 
there is dedicate onto Our Lady. The glory of this towne 
itoodeby the priorie of blake chaoons, there buildid an4 
fichely endow id with landes. 

^ The original begiiming of this priorie was after 
this f^ion : one William War wist, bisshop of Excester, 
displeasid with the chanons or prebendaries of a fre 
chapelle of the fundation of the Saxon kinges, because 
they wold notleve theyr concubines, fuuiid meanea to dia- 



PIiYMPTON, 

iolve tbeir college, wherin was a deane or proTOst, and 
fottr prebendariei, with other mloisters. 

** The prebeode of Plymptoo lelf was the title of 
one, and the prebend of S. Peter and Paole at Sultown, 
now caoUid Plymmoutb, another. Bissbop Warwist, to 
recompeoce the prebendaries of Plyoitoo, erectid a college 
of as many as wer ther at Bosenham in Soathsax, and 
annexid the gift of them to his saccessors, bisshops of 
Ezcester. Then he set up at Plympton a -priprie of 
canons regular, and after was tber buried in the chapitre 
house. 

** Diverse noble men gave after land^s to this pri- 
orie, emong whom was Walteras de Valle torta, lord of 
Tremcrton, in Cornewal, and, as sum say, of Totenes, 
but yet I know no certentle of that. I know that he was 
a man of fair possessions about Plymmouth, aqd that he 
gave onto Plymtown priorie the isle of S. Nicolas cum 
cuniculis, conteyning a two acres of ground, or more, and 
lyiQg at the moulhes of Taroar and Plym ryver^. 

** There were buryed sum of Courteneis and diverse 
other gentilmen in the chirch of tbe priorie of Plymtoun. 

** Plymtown Mary stondith not upon Plym river : 
for it is distant almost halfa mile from it. But it stondith 
on Torey brooke by the est rissen of it, wherby the lower 
and first buildinges of the court of the priorie be almost 
dene cbokid with the sandes that Torey briiijggith from 
the tynne workes.*' 
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^LTVPTOir. 

That the priory of Plimpton St. Mary was deiAo« 
lished soon after the reformatioq, jeeins evideot from 
Leland's sayiog " the charch that there a late stood.'* 
The revenues of this monastery, says Browne Willif^ 
nrhich was dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul, were 
valued, at the dissolution* at «6l2:12x8 per annum. 
And here too were impropriated the tithes of this parish, 
which now belong to thej dean and chapter of Windsort 
by gift of Edward YI. who, in the first year of his reign, 
granted to that college the rectory and church of Plym* 
ton, with the chapels of Plymstoke and Plympton St. 
Maurice, latejiarcel of the lands of this dissolved .priory. 

In the south ai»le of the church near the east end if 
an ancient tomb without <an incription.; tradition how- 
ever reports that it was intended to commemorate one of 
the family of Stroude, that have long had their residence 
in this neighbourhood. 

The ancient manor-house is in great part standing, 
and at present tenanted by a farmer { many of the rooms 
are kept in repair, and duplay in their vast carved 
chimney pieces, the magnificent taste of former ages. A 
handsome mansion has lately been erected on the estate, 
to which the family have removed ; this is known by 
the name of New Newnham, to distinguish it from the 
ancient Newoham house. 

In the churchyard are some remains of the priory of 
Plympton St. Mary worthy of notice } among them, on 
what was the north side of the building, is a small door 



FLYMPTON* 

iif beautiful workmanship, having on each side a twisted 
column ; and on the louth side in a garden, nearly 
enveloped viilh foliage, Is a round-beaded door, havinr 
a broad bond of chevron work, and resting on two slender 
columns, with ornamented capitals, as seen in the Title 
to Vol. VI. Besides these the churchyard Is strewed 
M ith fragments of clustered columns, rich capitals, em- 
battlements, and various other pieces of sculpture, whicli 
give no inadequate idea of the original splendour of the 
building, 

** But where is now the venerable pile ? 
Where all bis skill the architect displayed ? 
Alas ! in wrecks it lies/' 
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tEIGNMOUTB, 

TEieif M OVTH 18 situated on the fooaih o^ the Teigo, 6tt 
a very gentle derlivity, and is shelteri^d on the east and 
north east by a chain of hills, near the foot of which it 
stands. This town is divided into two parts by a small^ 
rivolet f that on the west side being called West Teigii-- 
raoutli, and that on the east side EasI Teignmoulh. The 
church of East Teignroouth Is an ediftce of greal anti- 
quity : the date of its erection is unknown ; but the style 
of architecture in its most ancient part» carries it back, 
into the early periods of Christianity, and with greal 
probability it may be referr^ to the Normans. This- 
church stands on th« beach, and is protected from the 
washings of the tide by a wait, against which the sea- 
beats. The scenery near the church is singularly pic- 
turesque; a fine range of shore trends to the east and 
west at least two miles. I'he perforated Rock, and ano- 
ther called the Clerk* are conspicuous on the one pointy 
and on the other, almost under the promontory^ called 
the Ness, is the pleasing hamlet of Shaldon, which of 
late years has t>ecome a favourite summer residence for 
many families wh'o visit Teignmonth as a watering place. 
^£^1 l%igniiiontb church has a round tower connected 



TEiomiocrtH. 

with a square odc ; the iivindows are narrow with semi- 
circular arches ; and the corbels, consisting of heads of 
men or animals, aro, with it« northern porch, stron^^ 
iodications of a* Ndrmaa orij;in. This porch, of which a 
Plate is given, has an tjrnamf nted arched entrance, the 
outer circle of which i» a double band of twisted foliage 
sprini.inff from gr(»te»quc beads; beneath this circle is 
another arch of plain btones, the internal part of which 
is ornamented in basso-relievo nitb trellis- work and zig- 
aag; and under this are stones richly embossed with 
volutes, which extend across the door- way. 

This church pre^ente no other objects worthy of 
notice except the stone font, the basin of which is octa- 
gonal, supported by a pillat of the same form. The ex- 
terior is sculptured on each of Its sides with quatrefoils^ 
within which are either roses or heads, and below a 
double band flows larg^e leaves entwining the basin with 
peculiar elegance. The supporting pillar is enriched with 
recesses. 

Teignmooth is recorded to have been burnt in the 
tenth century by the Danes, who having landed here and 
defeated the king's lieutenant, ravaged the country to a 
considerable extent. It was also nearly consumed in the 
reign of queen Anne, when the French landed and set 
fire to it, and one of the. new streets, erected with the 
money procured by brief for the relief of the distressed 
inhabitants, was named French Street, as a memorial of 
that calamity. What a grateful contrast now present*. 
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itwlf! instead of receiving^ the imUlts of a hosfile fleet 
upon our coasts, our mariners have ** deep impress'd on 
haughty Gaul the terror of their arms;" and the shat- 
•^ tered navies of our foes hide their diminished sails in their 
inmost harbours, while Britain stands, 

** The dread of tyrants, and the sole resource^ 
Of those that under grim Oppression groan, 

At once the wonder, terror,. and delight 
Of distant nations.*' 

^Since the time above mentioned Teignmouth has become 

' of some consequence, and is now esteemed one of the most 

fashionable watering places on the western coast. The 

principal resort of company is East Teignmouth, where 

the public rooms and theatre are>sitaated. 

On an extensive flat called the Dan is a small fort, 
erected for the defence of the town. The view fropi 
hence up the river is extremely beautiful, the ground 
gradually rising on' each side into verdant bills, orna- 
mented with wood and cheerful with cultivation. 

The trade of Teignmouth consists principally in the 

exportation of clay and the importation of coals, and is 

carried on chiefly in craft built at this place, where are 

v-conveniences for launching vessels of 100 tons. The clay 

^«^ported is brought from Bovey, and the greater proper- 
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tion c{ it by the cwaU West Teigmo^lh Ml farmmlji 
a chartered market beld oo a Snoday, but th|i h«t far a 
creacleiftb of time beea 4il«oatlaiied« TbaauiiMii 
r b«U ea MUMi^^y^ 
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OAKHAMPTON CASTLE, 

DEVONSUIRE. 

About a mile from the towu of Oakhampton, and neaf 
the centre of the county of Devon, are situated the 
remains of this once extensive and important fortress: its 
elevation, being built upon a high focIl, gives it the corn- 
Aland of a country delightfuliy varied, watered by the 
meanderiugs of the river Oalc, from which the towntalcei 
its name. Seen from the valley, these vestiges of baro- 
nial grandeur assume a most majestic appearance ; the 
river, in its devious course, laves the foundation of the 
vails { the acclivities on which the ruins stand rise with 
abrupt dignity steep above steep ; and among the ** moul- 
dering turrets and ivy-clad walls," the keep is elevated 
ivith proud pre-eminence. This place was, a few yean 
since, one of the most beautiful ticenes which the country 
could boast ; but much of its interest is now lost : the sur- 
rounding bills have been disrobed of their banging woods, - 
and present a picture of comparative desolation, having 
no covering* but fern and masses of furze ; the Castle is 
negligently suffered to totter into ruin, crumbling and losing 
its consequence every year. The chapel, of which we 
have given a View, b the most perfect part of the build* 
iag that reujains, 
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d^^y 4y(« virtfli Mood, nedify 97,000 Dei^ ^ftln lA thii 
rteiAoMiMe Mtflfe. Tli« i4«lmi««8 Ed^^Aid gAve the 
^-reatcr ffott vf t^ «tiH of i>«voA'B pt o B cwI tt m to Hiibi« 
^1i¥«y Stsi^H, kM, yrhh sftfrrtiy after ekt»ei<iMced th« 
fate of hw ]M*eiecesson Ifl -iht same y^af^ iv%icli wai 
fhe ritath of Edward IT. the dkatiar of OakbamiAoii wai 
fraated to sir Jehti Dyflliam, i^ho enjoyed it bat two 
years s It was tken gf ven to George dake of Claredee, oli 
Whose attaiBtare and dealh it revetted to tKe thrown, toA 
eontkiued to be a hyyatfortreis fill tike relgiiof H^^ry Til. t 
that monarch restored the barony of Oakham pton to tiM 
Mfliily Of the Courlebftys, and wit^ it all tlietr ancient 
honours atid estates. Honry Till, hairing discovered H 
d oircoy oftdence between Honry^ Goortenay and eaiw 
ditittl (*ele, dofflatisbed thfk CiiMle, devastated the park, 
aatt dopf4ved the «nfort«nate aofolettao of bis itfft. Ho 
Mtewlse iMprtsoned Edward, bis son and heir, who eon- 
tinned in confinement till released by queen IMEary % be was 
then reinstated in the raniL and fortune of his ancestors t 
liaving no male issue, the estate was carried by mar- 
riage into the family of the Mohuns, barons of Mohun 
and Oakhampton, whose male line likewise becoming 
extinct .by the death of lord Mohun (who was killed by 
tbe dake or Hamilton in a duel in 1712), the estate de- 
scended to Christopher Harris, esq. of Heynes, he hav- 
ing married the heiress of that family. This gentleman 
was the representative of the borough of Oakhampton 
in parliament in the twelfth year of queen Anne. 
c2 



OAKHAM PTOW CASTI**. 

Oftkhamptoo was a borough previoas to the Con* 
quest, Ibougb fint incorporated in the reigo of James !• 
Itfl govemmeot is vested in eight principal buiigesses, from 
whom the mayor is chosen annually. The earliest retara 
to parliament from this borough was made in the twenty 
eighth year of Edward I. { another was made in the 
seventh of Edward II. : no member was afterwards sent 
till the year 1640, when the privilege was restored, since 
which the returns have been regulars the right of voting 
is in the freeholders and freemen, whose number is about 
189. 

The inhabitants derive their chief support from the 
sanufacture of serges, and the expenditure of travellen, 
which is very considerable, the turnpike-road from Exeter 
to Launceston and Falmouth passing through the town* 
The population of this parish, according to the report 
made under the late act, amounted to 1430} the number 
of bouses was 269. 
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TAVISTOCK ABBEY, 
DEVONSHIRE. 

Tatis-tock stands on thel>anks of the Tavy, which rWer, 
with the addition of the Saxon word stocky 8i§;nifying a 
place, gives ori^rin to its name. Before the year 961 
this place was the manor and chief residence of Orgar, 
dake of Devonshire, who, in the days of king Edgar, 
kept here a princely household. This duke had a 
daughter named Elfrida, remarkable for the heaiity of 
her person.; as this circumstance was the means of allying 
the family of Orgar to the royal blood, and probably 
gave an occasion for the foundation of this Abbey, histo- 
rians have given a minute account of some previous 
transactions relative to this event. The king, on the 
general report of Elfrida's fame, dispatched his confidant 
and favourite, earl Ethelwold, to see the lady, that he 
might make no advances himself till he was assured of 
the perfection of her beauty. Ethelwold being arrived 
at the duke's, no sooner east his eyes upon the ld%f ly 
Elfrida, but he became desperately enamoured of her. 
His passion was so violent, that he became deaf to the 
dictates of reason ; and disregarding his own personal 
safety, he ventured to demand her for himself. Having 
obt^ned the consent of her father, he married her in th^ 
o 



TAflSTOCX ABBBT. 

noit privmte mmnnery perraadii^ the dnke, that he ha4 
neb reasons for concealing the marriage as he could not 
with propriety divulge. Retoming shortly afler to court, 
he inlbnned the king that he had been imposed npon by 
the current report, and was snrprised thh world should 
think to much of Elfrida's charms $ for, to all appearance, 
the fame ef her beauty proceeded more from her father's 
riches than any thing else. This account, which was calcu* 
lated to damp the ardour of £dgar*s passion, had the de- 
tired effect, and he laid aside all thoughts of his intended 
marriage. The crafty Ethel wold, observing that bis master 
was grown perfectly indiiibrent to the continued praises of 
31frlda's beauty, represented to him, at a w«ll»cho8en op- 
portunity, that though the fortune of the duke of Devon- 
shire's daughter was not worth the consideration of a king, 
yet it would be the making of any sutject ; and therefore 
humbly entreated that he might be permitted te make 
his addresses to her : Edgar willingly and unsuspectingiy 
granted his request. The earl^ immediately returned to 
his wife, and publicly solemnized their nuptials | but 
jealous lest the king should be charmed with her ap- 
pearance, he sequestered her at his country seat, without 
permitting her to be seen at court. However cautious 
Ethelwold had been In this affair, Edgar was informed 
of the whole truth ; but not willing to gratify a hasty 
resentment before he was convinced that be had been 
deceived, he dissembled for the present ; and taking an 
occasion tq visit that part of the country which the earl 
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TAVISTOCK ABBXT* 

haA chosen for the retirement of his wife, he told him 
that he had an inclination to see bis lady. The earl 
was confounded at the kind's resolution, and endeaTonred 
to divert bim from his purpose, but without success j he 
was, howeyer, indulged with permission to precede the 
kiog^ under pretence of preparing for his reception* 
He now hastened to his house, and throwing himself at 
Elfrida's feet, acknowledged what he had done to obtain 
her, and conjured her to make every endeayonr to conceal 
•her charms from the king) she promised to conform to 
hiM wisbes, b»t instead of so doing, was employed, during 
his absence to meet the king. In adorning herself to the 
.greatest advantage. The moment Edgar cast his eyes 
vpoB ber, he determined to make her his own, and or- 
'deted Ethelwold to go for Northumberiaad on some pre* 
tended nrgent business ; bnt the unfortunate -earl did not 
perform his joamey^ he was fonnd dead in a wood. It 
was at first supposed that he was murdered by robbers ; 
bat on Edgar's raising Elfrida to the throne, without an 
inqairy after the murderer of her husband, the people 
were undeceived. 

The father of Elfrida, grieved at the disorders wbicfi 
had taken place in his fomily, was, after the manner of 
those days, admonished by a vision to found a monastery 
for the peace and solace of his miud. Accordingly he 
b^;an the erection of an abbey here, which was completed 
by his son Ordulph, in a style of great magnificence, 
about the year 981. Ordulph and his lady endowed the 
gS 



TAVISTOCK ABBBY. 

Abbey with the manor of Tavistock and several others^ 
ihete dooatioDS were increased by king Ethelred, who 
granted to the monks many privileges. However, it flou* 
xisbed not long under the fostering influence of its benefac* 
tors I for within thirty years from its foundation it was de* 
stroyed by the Danes, who sailed up the Tavy , and landed 
near its walls. A short time afterwards it was rebuilt, and 
received, in addition to its former possessions, the munifi- 
cent benefactions of many pious persoos. Henry I. granted 
^ the jurisdiction and the whole hundred of Tavistock" 
to the Abbey, with the privilege of a market, and a fair of 
three day's continuance. As the riches of this establish- 
ment were augmented, the pride of its abbots increased, 
till at length an application was made to Henry VIII. by 
Richard Barham, the thfrtyfifth abbot, for the honour 
of a mitre, which included the privileges of a^ioerage. 
The patent,, by which this dignity was conveyed, is dated 
the 23d of January, 1513: this eminence was of short 
duration ; for in 1539, John Beryn, the last abbot, surren- 
jdered this monastery, and was allowed a yearly stipend 
of 1^100 for life $ at this time its revenues were valued at 
9&003 : 3 : 7} annual produce. In the same year it was 
given, with all its possessions, including the borough and 
town of Tavistock, to John, lord Russell ; and since the 
family have attained the ducal rank, they have the title 
of marquis from this place. The present duke of Bedford 
is now the proprietor. 

Many detached fragments of the originid baildiof 
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rAriSTOCK ABBXy. 

8ti)I remaio, but they are mostly iDcorporated in ' oth^erf 
of a more recent date. Leland describes the abbey church 
to' be 136 yards in length, and the cloisters of the same 
extent; these have been long demolished. The materials 
which composed the chapter-house, a most magnificeut 
structure, were removed many years since, and used for 
the erection of a dwelliog-hoose for the duke of Bedford's 
steirard; Other parts o( tbe buildings have been converted 
Into warehouses and other inferior purposes. A large 
arched gate fray, attached to the principal inn of the townj 
is still standing. This Is a handsome relic, adorned with 
lofty pinnacles, and from its workmanship appears to have 
been erected la the time of Henry VI. Among the ruins 
of the* Abbey a monument was discovered; supposed to 
be the tomb-of Ot'dalph before mentioned. By referring 
to the plate two stones may be seen lying under the arch 
upon a fragment of thernln ; these were dug up near the 
tomb, and placed in their present situation by the propri- 
etor of the premises. Tfae^ are of a slaty quality, and 
have an inscription, which, for the most par% is oblite- 
Fated — the only legible words are, 

** SUB JACET INTUS 
COMDITEU." 

Near this tomb was also found a sarcophagus of con«' 
siderabie dimeniions, and in it the bones of Ordulph of a 
most gigantic size ; he is reported to have been of such im- 
mense strength and stature, that he could break the bars of 



VATI8T0CX ABBBT.^ 

gateiy and itrlde over riven ten feet wide. These bonerafr 
•till preferred in the church. The erect aepalchral stone, 
placed by the end of the colBn, stood formerly in the 
town, bat has been brought within the Abbey gardens for 
safety I OB it is an iucription, in mde cbaracten, 

*' BBFOS BABI FILII CaifOBTI." 

Several of the abbots were of considerable reputation 
for learning, and made great advances in the promalgation 
of iLUOwledge, as appears by the erection of a printing 
press In the Abbey shortly after the art was brought int» 
England. 

The origin of Tavistock is attributed to the founda* 
tloB and establishment of the Abbey ; it Is now a large 
and populous town, though the situation ia low, the 
streets narrow, and IndUfereBtty paved f many of the 
houses bear the appearance of considerable age* The 
church is spacious, consisting of four aisles, a chancel,- 
and a tower at the west end. It contains several moon* 
meots wory^y of notice. The river is here crossed by two 
bridges; during rainy seasons it displays a purturbedand 
interesting appearance, as ks course is obstructed by a 
number of ledges and masses of rock. 

As early as the 'reign of Edward I. Tavistock sent 
members to Parliament f the portreve is the returning 
officer, who Is elected annually by twenty-four free^ 
holders. The number of voters is about 110: according^ 
to the returns lately made the popolatioa of the parish 
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ffATISTOCK ABBBT. 

Bmoimted to 4390; tlw number of houses Is 655. Sei^ 
are manafactored here for the East India Conpabyt 
which gives employment to many of the inhabitants* 
TiU about the time of the Reformation an institution ex- 
isted here for the study of Saxon literature, and a buyd- 
log ivas appropriated to this puipose, called the Saxon 
schooU 

This town, and its Tidnity, have given birth to maiy 
eminent characters; among the most illustrious Is sir 
Francis Drake, the first Englishman who circumnavigated 
the globe. Queen Elisabeth was so well pleased with this 
exploit, that she paid him a visit on board his own ship, 
and ordered that the vessel, in which he had endured so 
many hardships, should be preserved as a monument of 
his own and the nation's glory. This celebrated ship, 
after lying at Deptford in a decaying state for many 
years, was at length broken up, and the university of Ox- 
ford presented with a chair manufactured from its planks. 
The poet, "^f illiaia Browne, was likewise bom at Ta- 
vistock in the. year 1590, and was a writer of consider- 
able merit for his day ; be published a work, in 1613, 
entitled Britannia's Pastorals, in which he has many lively 
allusions, descriptive of the scenery of this place. 

In the church of Lamerton. near Tavistock, Is a 
monument with the effigies of two brothers who were 
twins, and so much resembled each other in every 
particular, that they could not be distinguished by their 
nearest relatives I and what is still more remarkable^ 



TATISTOCK ABBEV.^^ 

their middii and affections were as one,— ^nch was the 
jympathy of their aatares, that if one was sick or 
grieved, the other felt the like sensations, though they 
were far distant in their persons, and no intelligence was 
given to either party. It was likewise remarked, that 
if one was merry the other was alike affected, thougli 
they were in different places; but they could not long 
endure to be separated, and were always desirous to eat» 
drink, sleep, and wake together; they died in 1564, sery* 
lug at Newhaven, in France, where one being slain, the 
other immediately took his place, and participated in hia 
fate. 
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THE cromlech; 

AT D REWSTEI GNT6S, 
BErONSfflRB. 

Thk eorioo^ tvmnant of atitiquitjr is situated on a fkriOh 
called Skelstone, in tike parish of Dtewsta|^tony and is- 
supposed to be the most perfect specimen of die kind in- 
the kingdom. 

llie quoit, or covenng^-stone, has three supporters ; 
it rests on the pohited tops of 1^ southern and western 
ones ; but that on the north side upholds it on its inner 
incfinin^ surfkee somewhat below the top, its exterior sides 
vising several Inches . higher than the part on which the 
superincumbent stone is laid. This hitter supporter is^ 
seven feet high ; indeed, they are alLof such an altitude^ 
that a good-sized man may pass under with his hat on 
without difficulty ; the height of the inclosed area being; 
at least six feet. Fron^ the northern to the southern edge 
of the covering-stone is fourteen feet and a half, and from< 
the east and west it is of sinular length ; for the angles or 
edges appear to present themselves almost exactly to the 
cardinal points. The width across is ten feet. The form 
of this stone is oblate, not gibbous, but rounding from the 
under face, rising from the north about thirteen inches 
higher than in the other parts ; yet so plain on its super- 



THE CROVUSCR AT DSEWSTErONTON. 

l&cies, that a man may stand on it, or travene H, without 
apprehension. 

Borlase and dthers, who have treated the sulject, con- 
sider this species of monument to have been sepulchral ; 
and, as tfcley are often found erected on barrows, which are 
undoubtedly sepulchral, the opposition appears to be well 
founded : certainly, there is much less evidence in favour 
pf th«ir opinion who contend, that they were Druidica^ 
altars, and applied to sacrificial purposes. The word 
promlech is said to imply crooked (or, according to othecs> 
consecrated) stones: it is not unlikely, therefore, that 
they were tumuli iionorabiHores, or the appropriated mo- 
numents of chief Druids, or of princes ; a supposition, 
which receives some countenance from the famous Crom- 
lech in Kent, known by the name of Kit's Coily House,, 
having covered the body of Catigem, a. British prince,, 
^lain by the Saxons in battle at Aylesford, A. D. 455. 

The Cromlech which we have thus described, ia 
called in the neighbourhood Spinster* t Bock. 
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UOGAN, OR ROCKING STOfiTE; 

WBAM DRBfr BTStaWTOVf 

DEVONSHIRE^ 

A MONUMKNT of antiquity, b seated in the middle of tlie 
river Teign, which rolls over a rocky channel in this part 
of its course. ^ ** It is poised," says Polwhele, '* upon 
another mass of stone which is deep grounded in the bed 
of the mer. It is u)aei|aally sided, of gretX. size; at 
some parts six, at others seven feet in height, and at the 
west end ten. Fronk its west to east points, it may be 
in len^ about eighteen feet. It is flattish on the top» 
and seems to touch the stone below in no less than three 
or four places ; but probably it is the gravel which the 
floods have left between that causes this appearance. I 
easily rocked itfirith one hand ; but its quantity of motion 
did not exceed one inch, if so much. The equipoise, 
however, was more perceptible a few years since. Both 
the stones are granite ; which is thick strewn in the chan* 
nel of the river, and over all the ai^acent country. It 
seems to have been the work of nature." 

But the scenery of the surrounding neighbourhood 
claims particular attention, on account of its singular 
grandeur. The path leading from the river to the Logan 
Stone, winds in a beautiful manner beneath the precipice 
of Piddle Down. The majestic ascent of the hill is pecu- 
liarly striking ; at its greatest distance is plainly to be 



LOGAN, OR EOCMING STONE.' 

perceived a channel evidently formed by floods, which 
have driven down the soil into the river, and rendered 
that part which has been perforated barren and rocky. 

The south side of the river is abruptly bounded in 
this part by a steep and lofty ridge of mountains, from 
the Bides of which massive fragments of rocky substance 
are precipitated into the stream ; the consequence Is, that 
being pent up in deep and narrow currents, the rushing 
of the waters is heard in dreadful uproar for a consider- 
able distance, in its course to Bovey Tracy. 



: still amid the shaggy rocks. 
Now flashes o'er the scattered fragments, now 
Aslant the hollow'd channel rapid darts ; 
And falling fast from gradual slope to slope. 
With wild infracted course and lessen*d^roar, 
Itgainsasafer bed, and steals, at^ft, 
Alopg the mases of the quiet vale. Thomson. 
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RUINS AT MOUNT EDGCUMBE, 

DEVONSHIRE. 

The sal^ect of the accompanying Plate it a well-known 
object to every person who visits Mount Edgcumbe, the 
seat of the earl of Mount Edgcumbe. It stands on the 
terrace, and has been fitted up with seats as a restiqg- 
place. The fragments of antiquity by which it is formed 
were brought from the neighbouring town of Stonehonse 
by the laie earl of Mount Edgcumbe, and, excepting 
some embattled walls, which are nearly covered with ivy, 
are the only remains of a small religious house, which ii 
unnoticed by any county historian. The arch, which is 
nearly semicircular, recedes, and has on each side remains 
of a niche, having very slender and beautiful pillars; 
this arch is supposed to have been the entrance to a 
chapel ; within it, forming the back of the resting-place, 
is an elegant piscina. From the spot where these inte- 
resting remains are placed, a wide green slope descends 
for a quarter of a mile to the rocky shores of Gawsand 
Bay ; the woods on each side exclude many prospects of 
the head-lands, and confine the view entirely to the 
ocean. 

The beautiful peninsula of Mount Edgcumbe, which 
is approached by crossing the water at the place called 



ftVIHS AT HOiniT BOGCUmiS. 

Cremill Ferry, posseises many rkh and pleasing scenes, 
and present! from the high grovnds a singular variety of 
interettiiig and grand prospects. The house is sitoated on 
the side of a wooded hill i from the windows of its north- 
ern and eastern fronts it commands extensiTC and varie- 
gated prospects of the Harooaze with its shipping, the 
ri?er Tamar, Plymouth Sound with the island of St. Ni- 
cholas, the town of Plymouth with its citadel. Stone- 
house, Plymouth Dock, and the dockyard ; and of all 
the surrounding country, bounded by elevated bills, of 
which the most prominent are Hengist Down, Brent Tor, 
and other Tors on Dartmoor^ 
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DARTINGTON MANOR HOUSE, 
DEVONSHIRE. 

This boiMiiig, which is of comidefable antiqiiHy, is the 
resideiice of Arthur Champemoaoe, esq. and is reported 
by Mr. Baclc, on traditionary evidence, to ha?e been in- 
habited by a comoranity of Knights Templars i bot nei- 
ther Camden, Dugdale, or Tanner, mal^e any allusion to 
such a circnmstance. The dwelling-house and other apart- 
ments DOW used, it is very probable,' were the x>ffices to a 
more superb structure, of which the principal portion stQl 
perfect is the great ball. From the remains of walls; &c. 
it sippears evident that the original building composed a 
double quadrangle, the two courts being connected by the 
hall, kitchen, buttery, &c. ; behind these, to the left, is a 
lai^ area, surrounded by thick walls, and on one side 
(that directly opposite to the hall) are the remains of a 
loqg range of building, supported by an arched front. The 
foundations of various walls were also discovered in dig- 
ging up the area. Of the outer quadrangle, or that sup- 
posed to have been formerly the offices, three sides are 
nearly perfect, the central of which is now used as the 
dwelling-house. On the left is the great hall and kitchen, 
the latter thirty-ive feet square^ having walls of immense 
tbickness: the roof it destroyed. The hall is a magni- 



oAETiirGTOv MASOB vima* 

iceot apartoMBty aerenty feet long and forty wide ; the 
roof it of oalc, cariously framed ; tlieivindows are large 
and poiDted: the ontiide h emhattled %nd ftnqiiglliened by 
battresses. The entrance porch and tower, also embattledy 
if forty feet high. IThfi dwcUii:«»hoi|8e is 860 feet long, 
and was formerly di?ided into ▼arioas distinct tenementSi 
e«yeh room baviiig mfly oae dpov, and. that optwlag imoie* 
diately into the air i Init th9 origM. hiiiUdivi: bM been i» 
thif ]^( wj»fA nUor^d. 

Thi«eitaAe wapgnwited by the CofMi«e<of t>a WiUiam 
de Fiilaisfti afterwwd* it became the property of the 
]tfa,rtiiis» lordf Kiemei, from whom, ia tbe reiga of Ed^ 
ward II. itpaasod m marriage to William lord Aadelegh. 
Qn the eKtinctioo of this family in the reiga of Hichard II. 
the mimor escheafed to tht cro^n^ mid mm gWen by that 
ii)oiiarch to hifi half brother John lardHoUand earl of 
HnatiiydoB and dvke of Exeter, it again reverted to 
the crowD» mid was afterwards purchaved by — — AiK 
worthy of London, who exf hanged it for some lands near 
lE^eii^x with sir Arthur Champernoiine, from whom tha 
psQP^t pois^nor inlReritt it ia right of his mother. 
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SANDFORD CASTLE, 

SANDFasv^ er Samdisfoot Cavffe, is sffostetf abtfut 6m 
mile from the town of Weymotttlr. TMs fbrfreis was 
erected by Henry VIII. for the purpose of defendrog the 
f*wn from the inrasiov whfclr be apprehentfed would be 
aftempted in comequenee of bis dfsagreienienf with the 
papal see. Its form, according to Leland, was a paral- 
lelogram, its greatest length being from north to south. 
The walls are mostly cased with squared Portland stone^ 
the inner part being filled up with rubbish and mortar. 
The north part appears to baye been the residence of the 
governor. Before the south front, which is semicircular, 
there was formerly a platform for cannon. At the south 
end is a building, lower, but broader than the Castle, and 
serving to flank its east and west sides, which had each 
embrasares for great guns, and beneath them two tier of 
loopholes for small arms, the lowest almost even with the 
level of the ground | the whole is surrounded with a deep 
trench, except on the south : the walls are uncommonly 
stroiig, being in some parts seven yards in thickness. 

The town of Weymouth derives its name from the 
river Wey, near which it stands $ it has of late become a 
fashionable resort, since which great improvements and 
F 2 



8AV0P0BD CAITLB. 

aadUloM have been made. Here ta a let of elegant as- 
tembly roomi, an hotel, and other neceisary appendaga. 
Almoit every ipot of land which fronti the sands has been 
engaged for the purpose of erecting lodgiqg* houses, the 
irlews from which are exceedingly pleasant: most of the 
bnildings are so situated as to command Interesting pro- 
spects i the houses frontii^ the bay possem superior ad- 
vantages, as they are In the Immediate vicinity of the 
theatre, public rooms, and libraries. 

The hay forms nearly a semicircle, making a sweep 
of more than two miles, and is admirably protected from 
the winds by lurroundiqg hills. 
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INSCRIBED STONE, YEALMPTON, 

DEVONSHIRE. 

The Yealmpton Stone, which has been noticed by seyeral 
antiquaries, is supposed by Mr. Polwhele, the historian 
of Devonshire, to be inscribed to the memory of a chris- 
tianized Roman, of the name of Torens, who was here 
interred. This Stone grows gradually less towards the 
upper part, and is left in a very rough state for near a 
foot at the lower extremity, as if it had been intended 
for insertion into the. ground; its length is nine feet, 
varying considerably in its thickness; it lies east and 
west. Mr. Polwhele compares this Stone with one at 
St. dementis, and concludes from their inscriptions that 
they commemorate father and son ; there is certainly a 
most singular resemblance between them. He observes, 
that, " If at fiitl length, the words" on the St. Clement's 
Stone, " would be these, ISNIOCVS VITALIS FILIVS 
TORRICI; there is not the least deviation from the 
Roman capitals, except that the under dexter stroke of 
the R in TORRICI is too short and too horizontal. 
There is another very good argument for the great anti- 
quity of this inscription, which is, that hgre are two 
names of the person interred ; a thing so common among 
the Romans, and so seldom met with during their empire 



IKBCEIBID STOVE, TBALMPTON. 

Id the monumenU of other nationi, that where the cha- 
racter concan it may be looked opon as a decki?e crite > 
rion of a iUiaiaQ imcrlptioa: but this is still OMire con- 
firmed by the word VITALIS, which is actually a Ro- 
man name; so that ISNIOC, the preoomeo, is British, 
and y ITALIS, the cognomen, is Roman. In my appre- 
henslflD, these pillars, considered at one view, bring light 
«Bt of darkness I in collision theyemh sparks that e»- 
lighten the whole region aromd them. The Yealmpton 
fitooo is inscnbed to the mmnory of TOREYSf and To- 
reus was, as I plainly think, a Roman. What indeed b 
more probable than that TOREV^S was the same penoft 
as TORRICY8? VITALIS, then the son of TOR- 
RICYS or TOREYS, was burled at St. Clement^^ 
where a Christian church had been formed out of a pagaa 
temple, or erected on the sice of it| and TOREYS, the 
father of YITALI8, was buried at Ycalmpton, near a 
church of a similar description/* 



COP-STONE STONE, 
DEVONSHIRE. 

Cop-STOHB Stone, or Copplestone Stone, stands on a 
plot of groond, where three parishes concentrate — Colo- 
brook, Crediton, and Down St. Mary : it is about five 
mites froni Crediton and three from Bow. This pillar is 
a block of granite eleven feet in height from the surface 
of the ground ; its width i:< a square of nineteen inches, 
diminishing as it ascends. Two or three feet from the 
ground the basement is rude and broken; above this the 
pillar is divided into horizontal compartments, contain- 
ing diamond-work, crosses, flowers, and other ornamental 
sculpture ; near the top, which is broken and decayed, is 
a deep oblong niche. On what account this Stone was 
erected is uncertain ; from its situation it was probably 
intended for a parochial boundary, or it might be the 
land mark of the family of Copplestone, which enjoyed 
considerable possessions in this neighbourhood. This 
family removed about a century since to Warleigh, in the 
parish of Famerton Foliot, in the same county : some 
account of them may be found in Prince's Worthies of 
Devon. The parish churches before mentioned contain 
no monuments of particular distinctioa to commemorate 
tUsi 



COP-STONS STONS. 

Tradition supplies ns with a TindiciiTe tale, wbicb. 
If true, reflects no honoor on the indi?idiial of thb family 
whom it concerat. It is stated, (hat a yoatb, refasini; a 
match commanded by his father, married in opposition 
to his will, which to Irritated the parent that he made a 
^ow to assassinate him : the son withdrew himself for the 
•p«ee of two years 9 bat beim: weary af coocealncot, 
resolved to seek an Interview with his fktber In the 
chnrch. The pareat sappreMed his violenoc while within 
the sacred walby bat they had no sooner knitted tlie 
.charch thaa be stabbed bis son to Cbe heart. 
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BISHOPS TEIGNTON CHUBCH, 
DEVONSHIRE. 

Trb smaU vHlagc of Bishop's TH^toDii pleasantly sHtt^ 
ated on a gentle ascent from the river Teign, and toMists* 
of a few mud* walled cottages^ and ^ some fragments of')ar' 
palace formerly belonging to the bishops of 'Exeter. The 
Church originally consisted ofan aisle andcbancel^ divided" 
by a tower, with a projecting circular stairc^. A' nortk 
aiste has since been added, the Inferior of -which* consi^tis 
of' six: clustered cohi mm with ornamented capital^, f^om 
which spring arches of ao eliiptical curve} the pillars 
which evpport the tower are square and of considerable 
thickness, bearing pointed arches enriched with the ztg^ 
zag moulding': the church -is -in length about seventy-feet,' 
and In width thirty-six feet. The western entrance claims 
pre-eminent notice, as being a semi-circular and highly- 
ornamented doorway of Norman architecture, perhaps 
the roost perfect of the kind that remains in this county. 
The arch, which recedes, is supported on each side by 
two pillars with carved capitals, their bases are covered 
-with earth ; the shafts of the two interior pillars are 
sculptured with the zig-zag ornament ; the exterior mould* 
iog of the arch is indented with diamond-work, immedi- 
ately within which Is a broad band of zigzag : the next 
b2 



BXfR0r*8 TBIOKTON CHURCH. 

circle of ornament appears to ba?e been roses, and the 
interior circle is enriched witli non-descript heads; the 
extreme l^eight of the outer arch is fifteen feet, width 
twelve feet. The door within the porch on the soaih 
tide of the Church has also a circular arch but much 
smaller, and its only ornaments are figures kneeling ooder 
a band of rib* work. The font belonging to this Church 
is very ancient, of uncouth shape, and sculptured with 
roies, foliage, and rib-work. 

Bishop^s Teignton,at the time of the Norman survey, 
was partly held by the crown and partly by the bishops 
of Exeter. The present possessor of the manor is the 
rcT. Mr. Gomyns, of Wood. 

This parish has been remarked on account bf the 
many roads which Intersect it, and which extend to the 
distance of between forty and fifty miles, though the 
breadth of the parish is not more than three miles and a 
balfy nor its leqgth above four and a quarter. 
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PAIGNTON CHURCH, 
DEVONSHIRE. 

Paignton Uiitoated about a mile from Torbay, rather 
elerated, comroandios^ most delightful prospects over a 
country richly diversified, and towards the sea at Torbay 
geotly declining to the water's edge. 

How beautiful, how various is the view 

Of these sweet pastoral landscapes! fair, perhaps^ 

As those renowned of old, from Tabor's height 

Or Carmel seen; or those, the pride of Greece, 

Tempo or Arcadia; or those that graced 

The banks of clear Elorus or the skirts 

Of thy my Hybla, where Sicilia'i itle 

Smiles on the azure main Scott. 

Paignton is a town of considerable extent, clean and 
comfortable in its appearance, has many very respect- 
able houses, but is principally noticed for the remains of 
the episcopal palace, and its church, which is a large 
structure, consisting of three ables and two small chapels 
or transcepts. The entrance under the tower is in ezceU 
lent preservation, and of Norman architecture ; the arch 
is semicircular, suppoTted on each side by two pillars 



TAianron cbvhch. 

with capitals highly enriched with sculpture. The arch 
springing from the front pillars, has an external band oroa« 
mented with bead?, within which is some most beaoti- 
fully carved Vllamond and trellis work ; the arch spring- 
ing from the receding pillars is ornamented with ihe iclg- 
sag deeply indented. 

Within the south chapel, or transcept, are the reraalns 
of a large monnment of elaborate workmanship ; and In 
the north aisle a figure recumbent, traditionally called 
Job, perhaps from its leanness, being represented Id an 
emaciated state, with a dejected countenance : the work- 
manship of the tignre is exceedingly good, correctly deli« 
neating an object starved to death. 

Ii^ the churchyard is a plain stane crott, supposed ta 
be erected fbr devotional -purposes. 
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EPISCOPAL palaces; 

DEVONSHIRE. 

TifB folio wini: interesting communication reUtWe to tte 
Episcopal Palaces in Devonshire, ivas addressed to tlie 
Editors by the rev. J. Swete, prebendary of Exeter. 

*f Oxton House, near £xeter» Feb. l6, 180BL 

*' In the county of Devon, so extensive and fertile 
as it is, and from its retired dells and picturesque vallies 
■o admirably adapted to religious seclusion, it must ap- 
pear somewhat strange to antiquarian research, that there 
have been found so few monastic structurei;. 

'* Of those wbipb Du^dale has recorded there are 
scarcely any remains; and if Ford Abbey and that of 
Tavystoke be excepted, the, ruins which are yet visible 
ane unimportant in their appearance, and rarely interest- 
ing, enough for picturesque or architectural delineation. 
On this account they have beeii invariably omitted by the 
host of tourists who have investigated the beauties of the 
county, and been altogether overlooked by the graphical 
antiquary. 

<* Connected in some degree with such reUgioQs in- 
ttitntioDS are the parochial cbarchesy and the concomitant 



■FIICOPAL PALACES. 

buildings appropriated to their respective ecclesiastical 
incumbents. Of the former, the cathedral at Exeter 
stands unrivalled io size, magnificence, and antiquity; 
for it may be doubted, whether of the very few fabrics 
which retain vestiges of the Norman style (the Saxon I 
|>elieve to be wholly out of the question), any of them 
fhall be found to precede those towers of the cathedral 
which were erected by William Warlewast, bishop of 
Exeter, in the reign of Henry I. 

'^ Of the latter, there are none perhaps of an earlier 
date than the sixteenth century ; nor in edifices of such a 
description, subject to decay and capricious alteration, 
are we to look for a ruin, unless we pass away from rec^ 
torial and vicarial mansions to those of a less appropriated 
local institution; of this sort are Episcopal Palaces, 
which at one period were to be met with in this county, 
wherever the diocesan had under his jurisdiction a de- 
mesne, valuable for the income which it produced, for 
the amenity of its site, or for its vitinity to the metropo- 
litan provincial residence. We learn with astonishment, 
that by county historians these have been reckoned at 
fourteen, a number which conveys to us a grand display 
of pontifical state and expenditure ; but of which there 
is as little left to the present times, as the remains of the 
once splendid structures themselves. It is my intention to 
specify what those remains are, and to perpetuate them 
in your elegant Work, which will transmit them, when 
the present mouldering walls are utterly decayed, to pos- 
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EPISCOrJLL rALACDS. 

terity. And as the sul^ect is materially connected wilh 
Che See, I shall briefly premise, that being removed frora 
Bishop's TawtoD near Barnstaple to the town of Credl- 
anton (now Crediton), that of Cornwall became there 
incorporated with it abont the year 1032; and not lo9g 
after this union it was transplanted to the church of St. 
Peter and St. Paul at Exeter, where Leofrlcus, who was 
lord chancellor and privy counsellor to king Edward the 
Confessor, was by him in penon installed to the bishop- 
ric ; and having enjoyed the episcopal dignity twenty- 
seven years, in 1074, by his decease, it fell to his suc- 
cessor Osbertus. 

** From the first bishop, Leofricus, in a space of 78S 
years, there have been no less than fifty-seven persons 
who have had possession of this bishopric, inclusive of 
the present diocesan; the patrimony of which, as the re- 
cords of the church indicate, was once very large, its 
revenues having been improved by several of the early 
bishops, and especially by Walter Branscombe, who, by 
craftily practising on Sacheville, the lord of a goodly 
castle at that time called Clyst Sacheville, about four 
miles from Exeter, got possession of it, and attached it to 
the temporalities of the see; but (as we read in the MSS* 
of Westcote) * what became of all his land at last soe 

* gotten ? — ^it is a lesson for all men! for this bishop was 

* nnore griping and greedy to gain than some (especially 

* one) of his successors have been a wasting, reducing the 

* episcopal patrimonie to a far less portion than Leofricus 



* foond it At 1i}8 firBt instalment here.' lo sopjiort of 
which asserttoD, availing myself-agaio of the MSS. I maiie 
the following curious eitract : 

" * In the second year of king Henry V. A. D. 1414, 
^ at a paHiament bolden at Leicester, a bill or supplica- 

* tion was presented, which had relation to a former put 
^Into the parliament bolden at Westminster, in the ele- 
*venth of Henry IV. which, by reason the king was 
'* then troubled with civil discord, took no efTect. 

** * That the temporal lands, devoutly given and 
' * disordtnatcly spent by religions and other spiritual per- 

* sons, should be seized into the king's hands, sith the 
*■ same might suffice to mayntain the honor of the king and 

* defence of the realm, 15 erles, 1500 knights, 6000 

* esquires, and 100 almes-houses (for relief only of poore 

* and impotent persons), and the king to have clearly into 

* bis cotTers sf 20,000. At which time it was found by an 

* extent thereof made, that the church of Exeter could 
' then dispend yearly a^TOOO, which, according to the 
' money now current (1630), is to be tripled, and soe 

* s£21,000; and accordii^ to the new improvemeDts I 
'< dare say tripled again ; for it had then 17 manors in this 

* coanty, 8 in Cornwall, and '7 in other shires, in all 32, 

* arid 14 faire houses, furnished severally with all neces- 
'^saries but plate and linen (of all this trouble bishop 

* Voysey easf'd his successors) ; I will forbeare to name 
'' them. The account is cast up and brought to this pe- 
'*riod, that all is gone, and the now diocesan (bishop 
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^PfSCd'^AL 'PALACES, 

'* -Hatl)iiath only one home (the present palace at fiieter) 

* to rest io; and as biihop GraddUon, vh^n he built the 

* palace at BUhop's Teigntoo, foretold, Ut haberent 

* epUcopi ioeum ubi caput »uum reelinarent^ si forte in 

* manum regis earum temporaUa eaperentur, Thos ob» 

* servet sir WrHiam Pole, 8peakio|^ of Bi8iiop*8 Clyst, 
'* " As BroHBCombe connihgly goit itt, soe did bishop 

* Voysey wastefirtly loose itt;" for hAvlog continued 
' * upwards of three hundred years a faire and predi- 

* lected palace of the see of Exeter, bishop Voysey 

* rerurned it bacic to the laity, and gave It to John erleof 

* Bedford.* — Francis earl of Bedford was possessor 6f 
Bi8bop*s Clyst when sir William made his collections. 
The knight di^d 4n 1636, and' from memoranda, added to 

'tome curious MSS. of my maternal ancestor, sir Nicholas 
Ifartyn, r4nd that Peter Bea vis, esq. who married a 
'tiMer of sir 'Nicholas Martyn's, became possessed of it in 
«'l^ years after,' by wliom I conceive the middle part 
*of tfifrCdiice tras erected (as the style of architecture 
Appears to tbe that of (be fatter period of Charles I.), 
-mid' as his ariM' conjoined with tb6 Martyns occupy the 
^eompal-tments of the chief window. 

** The appearance" of the building, when the sketch 
'W«f tflken in 1800, wa^in some points indicative of the 
'ort^lnal design ; it sho^fs* it to have been a place tif de- 
-A»bce, a castellated nran^ion. In i^ddltlon to the tower, 
teen on the right over the roof, lhek*e then remained the 

it, encompBiSlBg' three of its frorfts,* over which, ofl the 



SriflCOPAL PALACBI. 

aspect towards the west, there was a bridge conmranl- 
eating by a door with the hoase : since that time the 
property has been sold, the greater part of tlie edifice 
taken down, and a handsome structure raised by lord 
Graves, the present proprietor. 

** Was I to expatiate on the peculiar and curioas 
circumstances and incidents connected with this place, I 
should occupy more room than the nature of your Work 
would allow I I shall therefore hasten to give a few brief 
notices of the remains of those other palaces, which were 
cither not alienated by bishop Voysey^ or have been 
erected since by some of his successors. And of these, that 
at BisHOP^s TBiGNTOir has nothing left but a few bare 
walls that will not admit of delioeation. On these indeed 
the eye of the antiquary scarcely rests i for it has in view 
at the same instant the parish church, which is remark- 
able for its central tower with a projecting round turret, 
and for its western doorway, which, of the few semicir- 
cular Norman arches that we have in the county, is the 
most ornamented and the most perfect. The mias at 
Chuoleioh carry with them but little greater conse- 
quence. The sketch comprises all that is now left of this 
once large structure; * which only remembereth,' says 
Risdon, * what considerable possessions the bishops once 

* had, and bow little they now eqjoy in the place ; whose 

* bounty had been great unto the town, purchasing for 

* them a weekly market and two annual fairs.' In the 
erection of a farmhouse, which in the name of Place marks 
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EPISCOPAL PA.LACE8. 

its original destination, ihuch of the materiab have been 
employed; and the chapel in particular, after its dese- 
cration, having been constracted of marble, wbieh ts the 
stratum of the county, was sold to the neighbouring 
farmers and burnt into lime. To the beauty of the sur* 
rounding scenery, consisting of woods and rocks, belong* 
ing to lord Clifibrd, every tourist bas been a witness, and 
it is foreign to my purpose to dwell on. 

** Having thus cursorily noticed Bishop*s Clyst, Bi- 
shop's Teignton, and Chudleigh, there now remains but 
one other palace, at Faignton, of the number of those 
that constituted an episcopal rural residence ; and of this 
we have no recording documents— tradition is even alto- 
gether silent, excepting that it was the palace of a bi- 
shop. To the church of Exeter still belong the great 
tithes of Paignton, which at least demonstrate a former 
connection ; and as variety might be an object, the local 
circumstances of this place, seated near the church, on 
grounds gently declining to Torbay, might recommend it 
to some one of the bishops who had a taste for such 
beantiful scenery ; or who perhaps, being an invalid, 
might have resorted to it for the sake of bathing and in- 
haling the sea-breeze. In the portion contiguous to the 
churchyard there is little but the pointed window to de- 
signate its ancient appropriation ; bat rising from the 
walls, and having in view the whole of the beautiful 
bajy appean a tower in tolerable preservation^ whicb» 



BPISCOFAL PALACE9.. 

u it wai not likely to have been contracted for milttajry- 
purposes of defence, was most probably intended for a . 
gazebo, as on every side it had a command of scenes, 
which for luxuriance, beauty, and picturesqne varietjr» 
could not be well exceeded. 

" I am, SiRi, 

« Yours, &c. 

« J. 8WKTE." 
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TREMATWM CA«tLfi, 

Sattash. '* TfemaMM*' (in Doomsdtty, trc»MttoiHi, in i^c^ 
tftod Trenevtowii), sayn Btfviase, *' is in the parish ^f 
St. Slepbeii^B^ and wto the IwBd lyf a barony of tbc -»Dcicnft 
dnkes of Cornwall, tt appeals by 'DiMiiiieday , thai WiW 
'Uam, earl of Maneton aiid OorawalU bad bere his castle 
and timrket, and nesldttd here : but ire are not to suppose 
that ^is WilKmii, ar<his f;»lbar Hobcrt (half brother ti» 
^eCoDqtteror), were Ihe bttiHlVts bf aH the c«slks th«y 
had I fdr when the Goiiqa«ftfr came In, the lasteavl 4>f 
Cornwall df Brittth blood (by some eallfid Gantfoms, by 
CamdeD, Oadocus), ddseisnd^dfroinailoagtMlnof anM»> 
ton, soti«ethAes called kings, soaMtimes dvkts, and earls- 
of Cotrmrall, w^ WsplacMl) and bis lands as wtll as boi- 
iioiirS'^««n to tlttbM't^arl of Moreton : ««d It is-natoMil 
to*lb1itlt, tbat'Wb^ite Umb residence •f tbase aadtateaiis 
ofiOonMraU'Was, tberebe occesioaallyftxal hiscotrt, 
«s«t*XibundesiMi, Tiudagal, and TrCMaton.*^ 

** Cai%%, to hIs'Sarvey, gives as this accoant of an 
-anel^ MfHMinciit f<Mind4n the parish efaiireh of St. Ste- 
phtito, «a%li4dh tMs'CatlAe< beltfngs, "^^ I bare Mceivcfd 
^mto^mlmOf* 'say» fat, **4mA-imt averiilog^eye^ttaes. 



TREMATON CA8TLB. 

that about foancore yerei since, there was digged ap 
in the parish chauncell a leaden coflGlny which bein^ 
opened, shewed the proportion of ft very.bigge man. The 
partie farder told me, how, a writing graued in the lead, 
expressed the same to be the burtal of a duke, whose 
heire was married to the prince. But who it should bee I 
ca&not devise, albeit my best pleading conjecture lighteth 
upon Orgerius, because bis daughter was married to 
£dgar." — Now this Orgerius was duk^ of Cornwall, A.D. 
959, and might probably have lived at Trematon Castle 
in this parish : but he was buried in the monastery of 
Tavistock (as Willjam of Malmsbury says, p. 146), so 
(hat probably the duke of Cornwall buried here was 
Cadoc, hereafter mentioned. More of this Castle before 
4be Conquest is not known. Under Robert, earl of 
Moretonand Cornwall, it appears by the Exeter Dooms- 
day, that Reginald de Valletorta held the Castle : but 
the inheritance came to William earl of Cornuall* from 
.whom it passed by attainder to the crown, with his other 
lands and dignities ; then, as some think, Cadoc, son of the 
.before- mentioned Candorus, was Restored to the earldom 
of Cornwall, lived and died at the Castle of Trematon, 
leaving one only daughter and heir Agnes, married to 
Reginald Fftz-Henry, natural son to Henry I, We may 
therefore conjecture, that thh Cadoc niui-t be that -duke 
(or rather earl) ot Curn«« all, h hose sepulchre was disco- 
vered as above,- his daughter being married to a pripce of 
,the royal blood. From Reginald Fitz-Henry, with onie 
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TRBHATOtr CASTL£^ 

of his daiiglilen and heirs, this lordship of TreiDaton came 
to Walter DaostaTil, baron of Castlecombey in Comwall* 
•whose issne male failings it went with a daa|;hteR and 
heir to Reginald de Valletorta (temp. Ric. I.)t who had 
iiffy^nin^ knights' fees belonging to the honour of Tre» 
tiiaton. His son, John de Vailetorta, had issue Roger, 
-who, having only t,wo daughters, Eglina, married to 
Pomeroy of Bnry Pomeroy, in the county of Devon, and 
of Tregony, in Cornwall, and Jpan, married to sir Alex* 
ander Oakeston, knt. settled this lordship of Trematoa 
^n sir Henry Pomeroy, knt. his grandson by bis eldesi 
daughter Eglina: .and this sir Henry (or a son of the sam« 
name and title, as'is more likely), did by his deed, bear«> 
ing date the eleventh of JBdward III.^ release to Edward 
4he Black Pxincie (then created duke of Cornwall), all 
3iia right and claim to the honour. Castle, and- manor of 
.Trematon. It then became again, as it was most ancU 
ently,:a.part of the dutchy of Cornwall^ and so it still 
continues." 

Among the rebels that disturbed the short reign of Ediv^. 
.VI. we are (breed to include the lower orders of the Inha^ 
bitaolft of Cornwall, and according to the lord protector 
•Edward Seymour, duke of Somerset, one or two of our 
•prinoipal families. . Carew records, that the insurrectic^ 
of the -Cornish was- first occasioned by ** one Kilter, and 
'Other his associates- of a westerne parish, called St. Ke- 
veren, who imbrued their wicked hands in the guiltles 
<blood of one M. B|»dy, as he sate in commiwipn a^ Hel* 



MM, fiir maMert of ttlbraiatioBia rettgion^ aiyl tfcc year 
Mlowkig it grew to a BBlaral levolt, auder the coadnet 
«r Anrndat, WydctUde (or Y/lmUOe), aod ollwn, OL- 
towad by liz tboawad men. With this power they 
taarcbtd lato Dcvoa, btsiegcd aod assaalted Ezcester, 
^aadgave thel4»rd Ratiel (amployed witbaaaraiy against 
theai) more thaa oae hot eocoaoter, wbkh yet (as ever) 
^aayed 4a l4ieir OTertlirow."^DariDg the time 4sf this 
'iflsarrectioa ia the west, the iskuid of St. Nicholas is 
isaid to have «iiMiied « safe protection to niaay of Jiis 
tniyesty*s loyal saljects. Bat among those wJio were 
fiot so forlanate as to gain •an asylum, were. sir RicfaassI 
tSfenviNe and. his lady. Ia this oomnotioa, ^*fi. Ri- 
chard GreyaflUe the elder did, with bis ladie aad Ibi^ 
lowers, fQt themselves iata the Gastie af OteaiatoDy 
«|id thei'e Cm* 4iwM]e jodaved the rd>els>slege, incampod 
in three i^aoes against it, w4m wantliig great ^vdiaaace, 
«oald havewroaght the besieged small -scathe, had hia 
friends or enemies kept faith and promise : but someuvf 
4hose within, slipping by night over •the walls, with their 
Hbodies after 4lieir hearts, aad •those wilhoat mingling 
*liamble 'eatvcatlngB <with rude •menaoes, he was hereby 
^onne, to issae«forf b ata po8teme>gate for parl^. -The 
>white a part of those rakeheis, not knowing what ha- 
tnestie, and farre less how much -the word of asonldier 
Hraported, stepped between him aad home, laid hold oo 
his-aged uBweyldUe:body,aad tbreateaedto leave 4tlive» 
lesse, if the inclosed did not leave their 'resistaace. So 
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phiseeiitlns^thtflr'flmtreadlicrieBgalaitttepriiiRe, wim 
««tMkl>le actions tonvaitfe bit scrl»jvtti» they setmed aa the 
Castte, ttifil exercised iht miteriMst of their barberoM 
cnieltle <4ieath 'excepted) no tbcMrprised prisoners. Tkt 
ne%f genti^woineii, wirtHMt regard of leire or shame, wete 
stripped from thevr apparetl, ^aod w>me of their fingen 
brekeii, to ploelce a%my Iheir rioj^, sad sir Richard bin*, 
•elte Mttde an exc1i«nge frmn Tt^matbii CMtte to that of 
Lanncesron, trfth the ga^he too %o«ile.*' SIk* Thomes 
ArtMidel, one of tife pr^ci^l praiaotetsof thfs refoelllMs 
a ydtKDget bvMber of LaflMwrie Hvase, married tlie sister 
of i^aeeir Catherine ifoward, aihd wtfs a privy-eomiscllor 
0f fidwttrd VI. % bat from Ms altachawat to the lo)rd 
prOt«^dr, <irfth him #e loA Ms faifsad. 

TivMBlon €astle vccvpfes the sammit of a liigh hill, 
at a small distance to the west of St. Stephen's. The 
TemaiDS of this once formidable structure are still very 
considerable, and when seen from the east have an aspect 
of great boldness and grandeur. From some points 
the tafted scenery which surrounds it, and the encircling 
ivy which envelopes its battlements, giv^ it an air of 
pictaresqne beaoty. The area, enclosed by the outer 
walls, is nearly circular, and contains somewhat more 
than an acre of ground. The walls are embattled, and 
are in many parts still perfect, though several massive 
fragments have fallen into the deep ditch which surrounds 
the whole fortress, excepting at the gateway : this is in 
good preservation. The entrance is under a square tower 



iMpforted by Ihree strong; arches, betireen which are the 
ffoovei for the portcuUisses { this leads into the area* 
At the north-west corner stands the keep, codststioi; of a 
conical mount, considerably elevated, with a wall on Its 
«umniit ten feet thick, and rather more than three timet 
as high. The space enclosed is of an oval form, mea* 
luring about twenty-four yards by seventeen. .This is 
now a kitchen garden, but was originally distributed into 
apartments) the entrance was by a round arched doorways, 
opening towards the west. On the north was a sally- 
port, and probably some buildings, the surface of the 
ground being in ibis, pairt very uneven. The view from 
the' raii>parts> commands a fine prospect of the Hamoaze^ 
Dock, Mount Edgecumbe, and Maker Heights. A branch 
•f the Lynher Creek flows near the foot of the hill* 
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LAUNCESTON CAStLE, 
CORNtrJLL, 

SfANDS tt6af the Ifanks ot the 'tamar, on a high rocky 
eoiffcUt hill; eoffimandidg the principal ford of the river, 
whieh fa^ the Iong<isi course, arid h the most considerable 
id Ctffnw^n. 

The building of this CasCTe has generally been atfri- 
bmed td William, earl of Kforetoo and' Cornwall, the son 
aiid heir of Itobeil, earl of itforeton, to whom 288 
maDdrs in this- bounty were given by William the Con- 
qtxefor. But this opinion is most probably erroneous, as 
the style df Workmanship exhibited in several parts of the 
remains Is apparently of a much earlier date. The walls 
of the keep in particular have every appearance of being 
eonsiderably more ancient ; and, from a retrospective 
vfeur ot theeveiits that have' happened in this county, the 
eonjebture* appears to be fully warranted, that its founda- 
tion is as remote as the time of the Britons, who would 
undoubtedly eddeavour to defend their territory both from 
Romttn and Saxon usurpation, by fortifying the more ad- 
vanced and important situations. Carew, in his Survey 
of Cornwall, published in 1602, mentions the finding, 
about si 3tty years before, '' of certain leather coins in 
tire Castle Walls, whose fair stamp add strong substance 
till then resisted the assaults of time."* These singular 
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coins, if they had either been preserved, or their impres- 
sions had been copied, might have thrown some light oa 
the age of the building, as money of simUar sabstance 
was employed by Edward I. in erecting CaernarYon 
Castle, in Wales, '< to spare better bullion." Some Ro- 
man coins have likewise, according to Borlase, been 
found in this neighbourhood ; so that it is not unlikely 
that the Romans had possession of this fortress, which, 
from its situation near the ford of the river Tamer, was 
a port of great importance. The earliest historical docu- 
ments that are known concerning the Castle, mention the 
displacing of Othomarus de Knivet, its herediiary con- 
stable, for being in arms against the Conqueror. It was 
then, as before mentioned, given to Robert earl of 
Moreton, whose son William kept his court here. From 
him it reverted to the crown, but continued attached to 
the earldom of Cornwall till the eleventh of Edward III. 
when it was constituted, and still continues, part of the 
Inheritance of the dutchy. In Leland*8 time several gen- 
tlemen of the county held their lands by castle guards 
being bound to repair and defend the fortifications of this 
Castle. During the late civil wars, this fortress was gar- 
risoned for the king, and was one of the last supports of 
the royal cause in this part of the county. 

The late learned and judicious antiquary, Edward. 
King, has so critically investigated and accurately de- 
scribed this Castle, as to preclude the possibility of ad- 
vancing any thing new upon the subject. 
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" It must be placed," says be,- *< among castles of 
▼ery great antiqaity, both on account of the manner in 
which the staircases were constructed, and on account of 
the small dimensions of the area of the inner tower." He 
adds, <* We cannot but remark the similarity between this 
Castle and that of Ecbatana, the capital o/ Medea, as 
described by Herodotus. 

** The keep is round in form, but very small, being 
only eighteen feet diameter within i but its wall is exceed- 
ingly strong, being at least ten feet thick; and within 
its thickness is a staircase ascending up from one side of 
the passage of the doorway, without any winding, ex- 
cepting that of the mere curvature of the wall itself. 

^< The present height is thirty- two feet, the upper 
part being somewhat broken down ; and it contained, as 
its only apartments, a sort of dungeon on the ground, 
which had no light, and two rooms over it, one above, 
the other. The lowest of these, or the room immedi- 
ately above the dungeon, was nearly as dismal and dark 
as the dungeon itself; and appears obviously, therefore,. 
to have been intended merely to be used as a place for 
stores, or a sort of treasury. But in the uppermost 
apartment'there appears to have been two large windows 
(now broken down), commanding a most extensive view;, 
one to the east and another to the west : and also a fire 
hearth, with a passage for the smoke carried up through., 
the thickness of the wall, towards the north; all which, 
plainly indicates this room to have been intended as a sort^ 
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•r Slate apartvcDt, fy9 die actual residenee 0f the eiiie&> 
taia« Sack h this fewer, or treasure house; ffclskeepy 
daageoB, or palace (bj whatever q^nne It was tfigaified in 
aacient thnes), and its close surroaodiiBip works, are bo less 
extraordinary ; for we Unci it imaiedtafely eooompassedi 
hj a Becoad atuaitioB, still stronger tbatt itaeAf, 

*' About six feet or a little more froa its outside, is 
an encfarcUag writ, twelve feet thick^ and nearly as big^h 
as the floor of the upperawst apartment of all ; and tli« 
entrance through this wall, for the better securhy of the 
keep, is not opposite to the inner entrance of the keep, 
but is placed a little on one side : and to preserve still 
greater external strengths, the staircase, which is only 
tiiree feet wide, leading to the rampart above, is not 
here (like the staircase of the bady of the keep) quite 
within the inmost substance of the wall, but is placed^ 
close to the inner area, separated onfy by a very slight 
partition of stone work. 

*' The very existence, however, of this staircase, 
sorely shows, that Dr. Borlasemust have been mistakeo, 
in supposing (page 95^) that the area between thiff 
strong wait and the keep was once covered over ; and; 
that the great openings, or windows, in the upper past 
of the keep above, served' as doors to lead to a wall ali 
round, formed of such covering; for if there had ever 
really been such covering, and if the windows above 
were orrce (as doors) the means of going out upon it, this 
staircase was not only of no use, but would have been a 
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of greatly w«akeDiog Ihe defcoc* of Ike tDiier 
toiler I since, nr hate ver enemy, Ib that case, once galaed^ 
tUe oatermo»t oi the two gatet^ would easily be master 
of the whole. 

*^ This immediately surromding wall, on the con- 
trary, seems merely to have formed a little open court of 
guard ;. and it is no way« improbahle, that the present 
passa^ into tki» little eoart on the left band, might 
i»^M» heea originally strongly waNed up, and that there 
might ba^ been no aceess to the second gate, ex«ef^t* 
hy passing all round the keep itself, fh>n another gate 
tbvoogh the vfhuH of this winding passage, whicb woold 
uDiloabledly greatly add to the strength of the defence. 

•« Beyond thi& second waU is again a second sur- 
ronndiog circular area, in lilce manner with the first, only 
six feet wide i whicb was farther enclosed by a third en* 
circling w«H, formfflg a sort of mere parapet, on the 
v«ryedgeof the summit of the hill. This last is now 
aHmosI eolipely rained, and appears never to have beea 
Sftbove t>pe« feet thick, and only a sort of breast-work. 

** The waHs have a little irregularity id their thick- 
aes», in one part of tlie circle more than in another, whiclt 
it IS difficult to account for, except from the rudeness of 
the age in whicb they were burlt ; and all these three 
coocentri/r structures occupy an area on the flat surfooe of 
the high rocky conical' eniineoce before described, of at 
least ninety>three feet io diameter. At the foot of the 
ctfeuhvv rock^, whislr is at least 220 feet ia diameter, we 
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are .rafbrmed by Boriase there was formerly a fourth siir«- 
rounding wall. The ascent to the keep was by a flight of 
many deep. steps,. carried straight jap the slope of the hill, 
between two side walls, in the which were loop-holes the 
whole way, at proper distances from each other, for de- 
fence. This mode of ascent still continues, and the width - 
of the*passage is about seven feet. . . 

" Beyond this fourth surrounding wall was also- in 
former earlier periods, as well as in later Norman ages (as. 
appears evident from many parts of the ruins), another 
external strong wallj and a great surrounding. ditch: but 
this outward wall has been frequently repaired ; and in ils 
present state shows, that it was finally completed in the; 
true Norman st>le, with several towers, and a gate exactly 
on the Norman plan." 

At the foot of the rock at Launceston, there were- 
unquestionably, in the early ages, slight buildings fcir^ 
the women, and other domestics, somewhat similar to 
those which Chardin describes to have bf en at the foot . 
of each of the palaces, or treasuries, of the Mingrelian. 
princes ; and in the lower more extended court there 
were doubtless habitations for more attendants. That; 
the very outermost and lower court at Launceston con- 
tained originally the ancient town, seems still most evi* . 
dently pointed out to us, because even the present modem , 
town is partly within what ^constituted a portion of .this : 
enclosure. 

As the town of Launceston was a principal residence*. 
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•df the earls of Cornwall for many yean after its founds* 
-lion, its conseqaence continaally increased, and many 
liberties and priyileges were bestowed on its inhabitants. 
:Soon after the conquest, the market, which from the 
time of Edward the Confessor had been held at Lansta- 
phadofif ot the Town of St, Stephen's Churchy about a 
mile distant, was transferred to Launceston ; and in the 
reign of king John the townsmen paid five marks for the 
privilege of removing the market day from Sunday to 
Thursday ; but it has since been changed to Saturday. In 
the reign of Henry III. the town was made a free 
borough by Richard, earl of Poitiers and Cornwall, and 
brother to the king ; and among other liberties, granted 
to the burgesses to choose their own bailiflTs, who were to 
answer the farm of the burgh, which was to himself lOOs, ; 
to the priory of St. Stephen, In Launceston, 65s. $ and 
to the lepers of St. Leonard of Launceston 1005. of his 
alms. He granted them also unam plateam^ where they 
should think it .most decent and honourable to erect a 
guildhall in the same burgh-, to hold of him and his heirs 
by a pound of pepper, to be paid yearly at Michaelmas, 
for all service and demand whatever: he granted also, 
they should not be taxed when the county was, nor talli- 
ated by him or his heirs when the king talliated all his 
burghs in England. He also granted the inhabitants some 
additional immunities, which were confirmed by subse-' 
quent charters: and in the reign of Richard II. the' 
assizes, on petition of the burgess^, wefre ordered to be 
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«lield at Lftimceitoii, and " ao where ehe." TbM tfc^u- 
lalion wai observed till the lint year ef George I. wJien 
ao act was paned, that empowered the lord ehoncelior t4 
-appoint any other place la the eeaaty to hoM ^em at 
which he thought proper. 

By an act made ia the thirty-secoad of Henry Till, 
for the repain of decayed Cornish boroaghs, th« prWi- 
lefe of a sanctuary was bestowed cm the pritfr^ in this 
town I bat it does not appear that It was ever clalaiiM. 
"Queen Mary, In. the year 1555* graMed Launc^stoo a 
•^barter of Incorporation, which vests its ^overaineiit fa 
a mayor, recorder, and elglft aMerrfien^ who, with the 
free burgesses, have the right of electing the parKa^ 
mentary representatives t the whole aumber of votte is 
•about twenty. This borough made Its irst return In the 
twenty-third of Edward I« aad had a mayor as early as 
the time of Edward IT. 

The streets of Ijaoacestoif are narrow, bnt many 6f 
the houses are handsome, and well built. The town wsb 
formerly surrounded by a: wall; and two gattes of aatitfit 
workmaashlp are yet standing at the south and northf 
entrances* Aa apartment over the south gate Is uied as 
the town jaiU The children of the podr are educated 
In two charity schools, moMtamed by volunlary sub- 
scriptions I and a free school, fouuAed and endowed by 
queen Elizabeth. The resident population' of lihii place 
4n 1801 was 148S. 

Ko romains>of the very remote aat«qdity of this taw« 
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i^Jluhcebton castle. 

mre extant^ bnt a Saxon arch, or door case, which now 
fDrms the entrance to the White Hart inn : this is supposed 
to have been removed from the Castle, or to have been 
pari of the ancient priory established here by Warlewast 
bishop of Exeter, The arch is composed of three ribs, 
the surfaces between which contain some curious oma* 
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tiientai carving i on each side is a handsome column with 
a rich capital ;' the shafts, as well as the caps, are 
diversely ornamented ; that on the right side has a- wavy 
fiutini^, the left is closely chequered: above the base* 
roents, which are square and bold, are two fillets — ^the 
whole is in good preservation. 
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RESTORMAL CASTLE, ' 

CORNWALL. 

The ruins of this once magnificent fortress stand opon the 
summit of a high bill within a mile north of the town of 
Lestwitbiel. It was one of the residences of the earls of 
Cornwall. Richard, king of the Romans, kept his coart 
here : it was li|[ewise the residence of his son Edmund. 
The hill on which it stands is, on the north side, remark- 
ably steep, having its base washed by the Fftwy river i 
it is covered with wood of various kinds, which renders 
the scene remarkably romantic and picturesque. The 
entrance to the Castle is through a square tower, with 
a ruinous arched gateways this leads into an open area, 
between which and the embattled wall of the ramparts are 
a number of apartments extending round the whole inside : 
immediately within the entrance to the area are two 
staircases, leading between the rooms and the outer waUs 
to the parapet, which is seven feet higher than the top of 
the rampart : the rooms of the upper story were entered 
by a third staircase. This floor communicated with a 
small chapel, which projected nearly to the middle of the 
ditch that surrounds the Castle : from the form of its win- 
dows and gateway, it may be concluded that Its erectiou 
was subsequent to the rest of the building. 
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Maay raioi of the offices belonging to the Castle are 
visible OB its Dortb and east sides, which demonstrate it to 
have been of grtair exleot. Tbent wa* formerly a park 
roand it, well wooded ; but this, with several others in the 
^county, were4emolisbcdJby SNavy VIII. 
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ST. CLEER'S WELl, 

*Bt. Clbbr's Wbiii., which if sitaatcdl abMit A ^pMrter 
of a nild from the paftsji tbartk of that aame^ appean 
to have iMen ciMrered aad encloMd withia foar ifalh, 
having two wiodovft or opeaiagB, one •» each skto^ 
and in front aa entrance under two retiiid arches* Of 
the remains of this erection the front is the most perfect, 
though partly covered with ivy^ the water which flows 
from the holy spring forms a large pool before it, which 
was surrounded by a low wall, like St. Nun's Well, de* 
scribed by Carew: this was probably used for a *< Bows- 
sening Pool," as in former times it was certainly held by 
our superstitious ancestors as a bath of sovereign virtue. 
The practice of bowssening is related by Carew nearly 
as follows : ** The water which runs from the Well fell 
into a square and close walled plot, that might be filled 
to any depth thought necessary. The insane person was 
made to stand on the wall with his back towards the 
pool, into which, by a blow on the breast, he was sud* 
deoly plunged headlong; while here a strong fellowe pro- 
irided for the nonce tooke him and tossed him up and 
^own alongst and athwart the water, until the patient, 
^by forgoing his strength, had somewhat forgot his fury. 



ST. clbee's wbll. 

Tlieo he.wM conveyed to the charcb, andcertaiaemaaei 
•nog over him, «pon which handling, if his right wits re- 
tamed, the patroness of the Well had the thanks; bat if 
there appeared small amendment, he was bowssened againe 
andagaine, while there remayned in him any hope of life 
for recovery." Very near to the Well stands a stone cross, 
omameated with a small portion of rade sculpture, where 
formerly the votaries to the Well, who supposed they had 
received beneit from the use of the water, might kneel to 
retain thanks, and where a blessing was generally im* 
plored upon Its use* 
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KILKHAMPTON CHURCH, 
CORNWALL. 

KiLKUAMPTON is Situated nearly at the extremity ef 
the county of Cornwall, towards the north of Devonshire, 
This Tillage is superior in neatness and other agreeable 
circumstances tothe generality of villages in the county \ 
its name is of Saxon derivation, and signifies the church 
dwelling town. Many places in this part of the country 
have their names compounded of Saxon and Cornish, 
occasioned by the mixture of those invaders with the na- 
tives. The barony of Killchampton has for many ages 
belonged to the Grenvilles, whose ancient seat called 
Stowe, of which there is at this time no remains, for- 
merly stood near the village. The family of the Gren- 
villes, or de Granvilles, came into this country with 
William the Conqueror, and the Church of Killc- 
hampton was originally erected by a baron of that 
ancient line, whose sculptured arms are displayed upon 
almost every part of the venerable fabric. In this 
Church the elegant and pion^ Hervey conceived his cele- 
brated Meditations among the Tombs, which he com- 
mences with a solemn description of the place. — '* It was 
anancient pile, reared by hands that ages ago were moul- 
dered into dust, situate in the centre of a large burial 
ground, remote from all the noise and hurry of tumul- 
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tuous life. The body spacioos, the stracture lofty, tlie 
whole nuagoiflcently pUhi. A row of rigular pillars 
extended themselves thro* the midst, and supported 
the roof with simplkity and dignity. The light that 
passed thro' the windows seemed to shed a kind of 
luminous obscurity, which gave every object a gr^yfc 
JuA melancholy air — the deep silence, added to the 
gloomy aspect, and both heigMened by the lonelineM of 
the place, gready increased the solemnity of the scene. 
The next thing that -engaged my attention was (he lettered 
•Hoor. The pavement, somewhat like Ezekiers roll, was 
■ written over from one end to the other. I soon perceived 
the comparison to*hold good' in another respect, and the 
-inscriptions to be matter of mourning, lamentation, and 
woe.*' The same author, as he proceeds, takes notice 
-of an expensive and elaborate monument to the memory 
of sir Bevil Granville — ** Swords and spears, murderins 
engines and Instruments of slaughter, adorn the stone with 
formidable magnificence.*' Beneath is a tablet with this 
inscription: 

<' Thus slain thy valiant ancestor did lie, 
When his one bark a navy did defy $ 
When now encompass'd round the victor stood. 
And bath'd hts pinnace in his conquering blood. 
Till all his purple current dry and spent. 
He fell, and made the waves his monument. 
Where shall the next iam'd Granville's ashes stand. 
Thy grandsirt fills the seas, and thou the land«" 
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>Str BevH*8 character U adiiiir<iib1y <lrawn by Cla- 
'reiMloa in bw flistorjr of the Rebellbo. 

The soatbern entrance to this Church u peculiarly 
rich and beautiful, and ajipears of^reater antiquity than 
any other part; it is through a semicircular arch, en- 
riched with grotesque heads and several bands of zigzag 
sculpture^ 4he arch is supported l)y' three eoHiratis on 
each side, ba'^qg capiuds diffei«nUy emaneottd. Ov^ 
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KILKRAMPTON CHVRCB. 

the ratrance is a stone bearing the date 1567, wfth this 
appropriate inscription — Porta Cele. Intended perhaps 
to form the following distich : 

Porta cele, the gate of heaven, 

One thousand five hundred and sixty-seven. 

The font Is of octangular form and capacious ; on its 
different compartments hre sculptured the Grenville arms. 
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TRURO CHURCH, 

CORNWALL. 

This Church is a spacious fabric of that elegant kin4 
of architectare which flourished in England about the 
reign of Henry VII. : it consists of two aisles of equal size, 
and a smaller one, and has a modern steeple of vety un- 
harmonious proportions, which does not correspond with 
the body of the Church. 

In the windows are several fragments of painted 
glass ; and in one of them on the south side is the date 
1518, the year when the Church was finished. 

Truro, although of no very remote antiquity, may 
now be denominated the metropolis of Cornwall. Its 
central situation with respect to the commerce and chief 
products of the county, its improved and improving 
state, the regularity and handsome appearance of its 
buildings, its increased population, and the similarity of 
its local regulations to those of our principal cities, 
equally contribute to justify its title to pre-eminence. 
It is situated in a vale, at the conflux of the two small 
rivers Kerwyn and St. Allen, which direct their streams 
on each side of the town, and at the bottom unite with 
a branch of Falmouth harbour ; at every spring tide they 
form a fine lake or body of water two miles in length, 



TftURO CHURCH. 

tnd of sufficient depth to be navigable for vessels of 100 
tons burthen. This advantage of situation has doubtless 
been a principal cause of its rapid progress. 

The government of Truro is vested in a mayor, four 
aldermen, and twenty capital bufgesses. The right of 
returning members to parliament is in these twenty-five 
persons only, though the number of inhabitants is up- 
wards of 5000. On the election of a mayor, the town 
mace, by the custom of the borough, must be delivered 
to tlie lord of the manor, who retains it till he is paid 
sixpence for every house as an acknowledgement. 
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MONUMENT IN PELYNT CHURCH, 

CORNWALL. 

Pblynt Church, near Looe, in Cornwall, is of consider- 
able antiquity, being in a mixed style of Saxon and Gothf c 
architecture : it consists of two main aisles, with a nave, 
transcept, and chancel, and two side aisles, one called Tre- 
iawney, and the other Bake. In the former are four marble 
stones, with appropriate inscriptions, to the memory of 
some of the Trelawneys ; underneath is a vault, in which 
the remains of several of the same family, including^ the 
bishop, have been deposited : also Mrs. Pole, the mother 
of the prftent Mr. Pole Carew. In the other, or Bake 
aisle, on a plain slate stone, is a fig^ure at full len^h, 
representing Acbym, esq. who formerly was pos- 
sessed of a considerable estate in this parish. There are 
several other funereal devices upon different parts of the 
walb. The principal ornament of the Church is a large 
marble Monument, erected to the memory of Francis 
BuUer, esq. who died September 7, 1615 ; be was settled 
at Tregarrick, in the parish of Pelynt, and descended by 
his mother from the elder branch of the Courtenays, 
earls of Devonshire and barons of Oakhampton, which 
titles became extinct by the death of Edward, earl of 
Devonshire^ at Padua, in 1556. Francis BuUer was the 
c2 



MONOmilT IN KLTirr CHURCH. 

ftlbtr «f sir Richard Bailer, knt. of Shillingfaam, in 
CSomwally who was the ancestor of John Francis Boiler, 
C8q« t Uiii genUemaa, «i oo^siderahle coat, vepaired the 
Monument of his ancestor in Pelynt Church, about tha 
year 1796. His peat grandson, Janes BuUer, esq. of 
Downes, in the county of De^on, and of ShiUingham, in 
ComwaU, is at this time one of tlie representatives in 
firiiaaM&t for the eity of Exeter* 
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PENDARVIS QTJOIT, 
CORNWALL. 

Tbis venerable relk of remote antiquity Is situated about 
three miles from Clowande, the seat of sir John St. Au- 
bin, in a field belongingto John Siarfchou>e, esq. whose 
residence, Pendarvis House, is seen in the annexed P4atei 
This bouse, which is modem, is large and handsome: 
two of its fronts are built with squared granite. The 
mao^ioo being erected upon an eminence commands some 
extensive views, parttcularly o^tr the western part of 'the 
C4mnty» Froai the south front is seen a considerable body 
of water, which is kept up at a great expense. Front 
this front is likewise viewed the Cromlech, or as it is 
provincially called, the Quoit. The Quoit, or flat stone, 
is supported by three upright ones of unequal dimensions, 
rather pointed at the top : its eastern extremity consi- 
derably overhangs the supporter nearest that end, and in 
size and weight appears to prepimderate the opposite 
end ; but notwithstanding this inequality, it has already 
stood the shock of many aj^es, and will probably continue 
in its present situation until the end of time. 

There is a simple grandeur in the construction of 
these ancient monuments which gives them considerable 
Interest in the view of a contemplative observer : we arc 



VENDARTIS QVOIt. 

«a(iira11y led to trace back the important occurrences 
ivbich have happened since the almost oblivions period 
-of their lirst erection, and to reflect on the changes which 
-revolving ages have occasioned upon every object around ; 
— *' clood-capt towen, ^oifeous palaces," and '' solemn 
temples," have risen and been demolished ; the tombs of 
^heroes and kings have been despoiled i w4u)e t-hese moBU« 
Dicatal efforts of ttie rndest ^ge reaaia ^rm as the ceatne, 
bidding defiaooe Co ike potent and destructive scydie «f 



There in at present little doubt among aotiqoairies 
with respect to the original deiigaatioa of tke Gromledi 4 
it is generally believed to be a sepulckral moonmeiit used 
^by the Druids to wark tJie place*' of interatent of libe 
l>rukl chief; or rack fidaoes m were AivMirakte to tksir 
«irdei^ 
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LAUNCESTON CHURCH, 
CORNWALL. 

.War LEW AST, bishop of Exeter, placed at Lauoceston s 
prior aod canons of the order of St. Augustine. At first 
they inhabited a spot near the castle, but were afterwards 
rennoved io the other side of the river Kenseyy which runs 
under the hill, upon which the town is situated. Hals, in 
his MSS. says, ** The then earl of Cornwall, who was a 
great benefactor to the co]leg;iate church of 5^. StephetCsy 
near Launcettonf used his interest with liing Stephen to 
bring back the bishopric of Cornwall, and fix the bishop's 
see at Si. Stephen's. Robert WarUwaat^ bishop of Exeter, 
opposed him ; and in his first triennial visitation of his 
(Cornish) diocese, came and visited the collegiate church 
at St. Stephen^ suppressed the order of secular priests^ 
and brought in, to supply their places, black monks, con- 
Yerting the church and college into the abbey and priory 
of St. Stephen's.** From the ancient priory aod church, 
now demolished, the town and parish of Launcetton took 
their names ; from Lanstaphedoth or in Doomsday Book 
Lanstaveton, the church of St. Stephen's : but, according 
to Borlase, *' its ancient najne was Dunheved^ the swell- 
ing hill ; its present appellation signifies, in mixed British, 
The church of the castle.*' 



XAinrcBSToir church. 

Thti town is esteemed of ^eat antiquity; and, as the 
fTound for probability that it was known to the Romans, 
Borlase saysj that ** Coin of- Vespaiiany and one of 
Domitian, were foand in the walls of an old house; and 
>in di|^ging a vault in the church another coin was found, 
with the letters ' juli* plainly to be seen upon it.*' At 
4he entrance of the White Hart Inn is a circular arcli* 
rarved according to the manner of the Saxons ; and tboagh 
•there are not any balldings near it which have any c6r-> 
rcBpoodeace, or bearing the least relationship to its archi- 
tecture, yet it is not improbable that some similar remains 
were removed to make room for the erection of the im 
before mentioned. 

The present Church stands nearly in the heart of the 
town. Its architecture exhibits a curious specimen of 
the science as it prevailed in the begirniing of the six* 
teenth century. It is low, and much obscured by other 
buildings j the tower is plain, built principally with slate, 
between which and the body of the Church are two small 
Ihhibcs. Every block of stone on the outside of this fabric 
Is richly sculptured with representations of flowers, vari« 
ous figures^ shields, armorial bearings, and crests; the 
ostrich feather is very conspicuous among the ornaments, 
and no doubt was intended as a compliment to the young 
king Henry VIII. in whose reign the building was com- 
pleted, as appears by the date 1511 visible on the porch. 
(The Church is about 110 fleet in length, and consists of a 
nave and two aisles : the nave is separated from the aisles 
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X/AVNCKSTOII CiriTRCII. 

by «ight arclies supported bydnslered i:ohiiBiiB. Vildei' 
the central waiidow on the outside of the Church eastward 
M a curioDS piece of masoiiry, which is worthy of parti« 
ofriar notice. It represents the penitent Mary Magdalen, 
to wlioni the Church is dedicated -i she is recumbent on 
her right side, her head pensively reclining on her band-: 
tile bade ground is emamented with flowers and other 
embellishments. Connected with the niche In which she 
lies, are a namber of pritssts and nrosicians, rai^ng along 
the eastern windows, each with his bended knees towards 
the penitent Mary. 

Below the windows, sculp tared on shields, is an in* 
scrlptlon numing round the Church : 

** AVK MARIA GRATIA FI.EKA, BOMINTS TBCTW, 
8FON8VS AMAT 8P0NSAM, MARIA OPTIMAM FAR* 
TEM ELEGIT, QVAM TERRIBILIS AC METVENOVS 
EST LOOTS I8TE VERE ALIVD NOR EST HIC 
NISI OOMTS DEI ET PORTA CELI." 

Which may he thus translated z 

« Hail, Mary, Aill of Grace ! the Lord is with thee : 
the bridegroom loves his bride ; Mary has chosen 
the best part. How terrible and much to be feared 
is this place ; truly this is none other than the house 
of God, and the gate of Heaven." 

" The whole of the structure exhibits abundant 
proofs of that false taste, which at the era of its erection 



LAVIICISTOH CnVKCttS 

hegBM to deform the productions of art, bat more especi* 
ally of ecclesiastical architecture, when the simplex maiH 
dities of the pure Gothic had given way to meretricloos 
finery, and abundance of ornament was deemed only ano* 
ther term for beanty and elegance." A good altar-piece, 
an handsome origan, a curious polygonal wooden pulpit 
ivith carved Gothic niches, are among the omamcDts of 
the interior, which is cliaracterized by uniformity and 
lightness. — Polwhele says, that ** The church of St. Mary 
Magdalen was originally a chantry chapel." — Leland 
notes, ^* In the conventual church at Launceston were fair 
tombs of some of its priors ; among which were those of 
prior Horton or Horestun, and prior Stephen," He also 
acquaints us that one Mabilia, a countess, was buried in 
the chapter-house. 
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MOORVINSTOWE, 

CORNWALL. 

MooAViNSTOWE consists of a few miserable cottages^ 
situated on naked heights, exposed to the rude blasts from 
the orean. In Doomsday Book this parish is taxed under 
the name of Orchet, which place is now ii) the parish of 
Kilkhampton. The church of Moorvinstowe stands in a 
secluded bottom, between two furze-clad bills, open to 
the Channel at the western extremity of the parish. The 
appearance of the co^st in its viscinityi^ exceedingly wild 
and terrific: the descent through the churchyard is re- 
markably steep ; and little appearance of cultivation is 
visible upon the adjoining lands; the scene collectively 
is sublime and interesting. This venerable church is siu* 
rounded by the boldest works of Nature, and having 
braved the storms of many ages^ presents to the lovers of 
antiquity a durable specimen of Anglo-Norman archU 
lecture. The southern entrance is through a porch wJiieh. 
at present is nearly perfect ; the external i>arts of this 
entrance are ornamented with a band of zigzag flat and in- 
▼erted, and a string of roses springing from two animals : 
on the pediment is a group of figures resembling crocodiles, 
with a chain from their mouths, entwining a lamb ; and 
at each corner of the pediment is a large grotesque bead. 

B 



MOOKTIHBTOWE.^ 

The interior door is an arch richly monlded, and oma* 
mented with a variety of heads of the non-descript kind — 
these are surrounded with the zigzag ornament similar to 
that on the outer entrance of the poreb. - On each side of 
the door are three plliars with large capitals, diversely and 
exquisitely wrought in the peculiar manner of the age in 
which they were eiecuted ; some of the heads on thia- 
door having been defaced, it appears from their remains 
that the foundation of the artistes labour in their formao 
fion was nothing more than a plain round pebble, wroughf 
into different characters by means of a hard composition. 
The church, which is dedicated to St. John and St. Phi- 
Hp, consists of a nave, two aisles, and a chancel. On 
the south side the aisle is divided from the area by five 
elegant clustered columns, with capitals highly orna- 
mented, supporting pointed arches. On the north side 
the architecture is widely different: here are two plain 
heavy pointed arches, and three circular ones, sustained 
by round massive columns;- the round arches have a 
profbsion of ornaments of the same description as those 
on the doon of the purch ; human heads, the beads of 
birds, with the zigzag moulding, are the most pro- 
minent portion. The screen and seats are curiously 
carved, and throughout this church the ancient method of 
seating in- long fixed benches still prevails. The work- 
manship of the subordinate parts being in character with 
the rest of the building, has a most pleasing appearance, 
and' demonstrates, that all the labour of completing the 
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fttractpre w«s wider Uie dlrecUon of pwhici plf »■— iy 
io proponio^, «nd imifonnity of Kyk bflQff eiUeot 
ibroiighout. The fool, which atM)fl»«efirUkiioi«li aMr^ 
bos the appearance of great age i it b cireitllM' atd boMy # 
round the middle is a band of twitted work. There are 
several moBomonts in the cb«r«b : tbe wost obforvaMe are 
those comroemorating the Waddons of Tooacombe, in this 
l^rish. The tower of the church it evbaMled ailA ona!** 
meoted with pinnacles. This fabrie.bai uvdepgone at 
different times various alterations, under the control and 
guidance of ignorant men, so that many parts have lost 
all resemblance to ecclesiastical architecture, and some 
ef its most beautiful, ornamental appendages have been 
removed to make way for the modem innovation of plas- 
ter and whitewash. Several of these outcast relics are 
visible in the neighbourhood of the church devoted to the 
meanest uses $. such as fencing, landmarks, and other ser- 
vile purposes. It is to be lamented, that the wardenship of 
churches is generally committed to the hands of men who^ 
with respect to science, are complete barbarians i conse- 
quently whenever repairs are necessary, nothing but ab- 
surdity and discordancy prevails under their direction. 

On this part of the coast of Cornwall the most 
atrocious acts- of barbarity are frequently committed. 
Humanity blushes far the turpitude of our fellow-crea- 
tures, and is hardly wUling to admit the fact, that in 
this land of boasted civilization are to be found ferocious, 
unfeeliog wretches, called wreckers ; who, instead of 



MoomTiirsToirE. 

aff»rdlqs aisiitence, and admioisteriog consolation in the 
•ceDes of dittren, to which their peculiar residence ren- 
ders them familiar, aggravate, in the highest degree, the 
korron of shipwrecic, 

** Cmel as Death, and hungry as the Grave ;*' 

ploudering, and, in some cases, imbruiog their hands in 
the blood of the defenceless sotferers. 
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ST. GERMAINS* CHURCH. 
CORNWALL. 

The borough of St. Germains is pleasantly situated near 
a branch of the Lynber creek, on the ascent of a hiU, 
and is only remarkable on account of its ancient cathe- 
dral church, and the seat of lord Elliot, which stands on 
the site of a priory. The Church was originally coo- 
▼entual, and was annexed to the priory, which, according 
• to the most ancient records, was founded by king Athel- 
Stan, and dedicated to St. Germains, bishop of Auxere, in 
France. The yearly revenues of this priory were valued 
in the twenty-sixth of Henry VIII. at 9^143:8. Its 
site was granted by that monarch to Catharine Cham- 
pemonn, John Ridgway, and others. All the tithes 
bejoog to the dean and chapter of Windsor, who allow. a 
small salary to the officiating clergyman. The west front 
of St. Germains' Church has two towers, both of which 
have, at a former period, been octangular; the upper 
part of the southern tower is now square, the northern 
one is nearly enveloped in ivy, which gives it a ro- 
mantic appearance: between the towers is the ancient 
entrance, which is a fine higbly-ornaraented circular 
arch, receding. There are four pillars on each side, 
having plain square bases and capitals : the pillars are 



ST. GERHAINS* CHURCH. 

eontalned within semi-cirrular niches $ the arch is com- 
posed of seven mouldings, besides an ornamented band 
which surrounds the whole, and i« teriniaaled at either 
end with a projection resting upon the capitals of the 
outer pillars. Over the arch is a pediment with a cross at 
the top within a circle ; on each side of the pediment is a 
•mall pointed window, and above these are three narrow 
semi-circular windows. The iatertor of this edifice, 
which consists of a nave and two aisles, is well worthy of 
observation from its antiquity, and the multiplicity of its 
embellishments. The north aisle is divided from the nave 
by five short thick columns, each of them comiected by a 
low arch, with a semi-column opposite to it in the wall : 
all the capitals of the columns are square, and highly 
sculptured : in that part now used as a chancel is an an- 
cient seat, called the bishop^s chair. The episcopal see 
for -Gornwalt was fixed here about the year 981, and con- 
ttnued till 1050, when Leofric, bishop of Crediton, onited 
both bishoprics in the cfawch of St. Peter, at Exeter. 
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LANERCOST PRIORY, 
CUMBERLAND. 

This Priory was founded for Augustine canons in the year 
1 169 by Robert de Vallibus, lord of Gisland, who endowed 
it with all the land lying between the Roman wall and 
Irthing and between Bargh and Poltross. The possessions 
of theeaaoBs increased by various benefactions, and char- 
ters of confirmation were granted to them by Henry II. 
aad Edward I. ; the last of whom was detained at this 
cooTeat by sickness during one «f his expeditions to Scot- 
land. At the dissolution the revenues were estimated by 
Speed at £19 : 19 per annum. The site and demesne lands 
of the priory were granted by Henry VIII. to Thomas 
Dacre, esq. of Lanercost, and his heirs male, in ** consi- 
deration of his true and faithful services.'' This gentleman 
was afterwards knighted ; and by Edward YI. had other 
estates belonging to this Priory granted to him, his heirs 
and assigns. The male issue of sir Thomas failing, the site 
Kod demesne lands reverted to the crown, and are held on 
lease by the present earl of Carlisle. Part of the Priory 
buildings are now used as a farm-house, and some portion 
of the cemetery has been converted into gardens. The 
church was built in the conventual form, with a low tower 
embrasured. The portal at the western entrance consists 
c2 



LARBECOST FRIORY. 

of oomerolu moaldinga sopported by pilasters, with plain 
bases and capitals. Over the arch is a finely sculptured 
ilcnre of St. Mary Magdaleo, within a beautiful canopy, 
to whom the church was dedicated. Round the whole 
upper compartment of the building runs a colonnade of 
pointed arches supported on single pillars, which has a 
most elegant appearance. The western part of this edifice 
has been fitted up for the parochial church of Lanercost. 
Tlie transcepts are complete ruins, containing mnains of 
▼ariotts tombs of the Howard and Dacre ^Eunilies, now 
mouldering to dust : indeed, so little attention has been 
paid to^ this depository of departed greatness, that the 
body of lord WilHam Dacre was a few years back disin* 
terred, and the leaden cofiiu in whlch^ it bad been buried 
stolen!!! 
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the hall leads towards a chamber in which Charles II* 
slept for several nights. 
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-tOTEHELE HOUSE, 

CORNWALL. 

This is an ancient mansion in the parish of Calstock, 
in the county of Cornwall, and formerly ^ve name to a 
family, the heiress of which parried an ancestor of the 
noble fa^nily of Mount-Edgecumbe. The earl at presents 
holds this among his other possessions. 

It is situated on the banks of the river Tamar, which 
receives its principal ornaments from Cotehele House and 
MountrEdgecumbe. This house is an irregular stone 
buildii^, which encloses a smaH quadrangle, to which 
there is an entrance under a square tower on the south. 
Another square tower, in which are several spacious apart- 
ments, is situated beyond the north side of this court. 
There are two^iB^yles of building in the windows ; those 
towards the east and south being narrow, and those 
towards the quadrangle and in the north tower are wide 
and square. It appears to have been repaired about the 
yeftt 16S7, from that date bein^ carved over the gateway. 

The mansion is an object of curiosity, as exhibiting all 
the essentials of baronial magnificence. The furniture is at 
least 250 years old. The hall is amply decorated with 
various implemeflts of ancient armour: at the end is the 
li^re of a warrior armed cap-a-pee. The staircase from 
the hall leads towards a chamber in which Charles II. 
slept for several nights. 
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COTBHBLB HOUSE. 

The roomai are mostly hung with tapestry. The cha- 
pel is small. Another chap^ in the Gothic style, situated 
upon a rocky eminenee^ rising very s^ply from the river, 
18 remarlcable for the following circumstance which gave 
fise to its foundation: 

Sir Richard Edgecumbe was drivei| to hide himself in 
the thick woods of his domain which overhung the river, 
on account of his attachment to the earl of IUchnM>nd, 
•afterwards Heniy VII. j and being pursued by king Rich- 
ard's party veiy closely, he foi^ no other way to extri- 
cate himself from l^S danger but by policy; he therefore 
put a stone into his c^ and threw them into the river : 
lieing covered by the shelter of the surrouncUng forest, 
.and his pursuers, seeing the floating cap^ imagining that 
in a state of desperation he had drowned himself, gave 
.over the pursuit ; and sir Richard found means to escape 
•to Britanny» to await the fortune of better times. On 
his restoration to his country, this gentleman was ap^ 
pointed comptroller of the household to I^eniy VII. by 
whom he was sent ambassador to France ; and dying, on 
his return, at Morlaix in Britanny, he was buried at a 
neighbouring church, and his cenotaph placed in this 
chapel, which. he had. founded ; where he is figured on a 
painted tablet as a knight in annour, kneeling on one 
knee, his helmet and gauntlet by his 9ide, and a bishop ' 
Jbefore him. 
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